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THE HINDU IN AMERICA 


BY GIRINDRA MUKERJI, M. S. 





The riots at Bellingham in the State of Washington, and at various points in 
Canada have called attention to the fact that the Hindu is becoming numerous in 
the United States. The editor of Overland Monthly has asked one of the students 
at the University of California, an Indian scholar, to gwe his version of the feel- 
ing toward the Indian and his views on the situation in India. Mr. Mukerji repre- 
sents the new, thinking, agile and patriotic Indian, who sees in the obliteration of 
caste and in industrial advancement and education an escape from the thraldom of 
religion and foreign domination.. Mr. Mukerji has expressed himself in such a way 
as to earn the sympathy of all who may read his work, and it is hoped that our 
readers may imbibe a wider humanity—and a broader conception of the brotherhood 


of man—from its perusal. 
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SIVE CENTURIES ago 

©“ Columbus started out 

for India; the nug- 

gets of India had been 

the great attraction of 

. C= the ambitious mer- 

GS ey «2S chants, mariners and 

monarchs of Europe. 

The wealth of India has been the theme of 

the poets—Milton, in his famous epic, 

“Paradise Lost,” talks of “the wealth of 

Ormuz and Ind.” After years of adven- 

tures, Columbus struck on land which, 

though not India, more than satisfied the 

cravings for gold. Columbus, mistaking 

this land as the long searched for India, 

named the aborigines Indians. Thus, 

America, from the day of her discovery, 
becomes associated with India. 

The people of India, on the other hand, 
never knew how they were discovered in 
some other land, how they had been classed 
with the aborigines of some other race 


quite distinct from their own. They did 
not know how they were made known to 
European people as dressed up in blankets, 
feathers and tatooed all over the body. 
But real India was not forgotten. The 
great navigators sailed their vessels round 
the farthest end of Africa. The route re- 
tains the name of “Good Hope.” In spite 
of the perilous voyage and the tropical 
heat which they had to encounter, the 
hope of reaching India meant so much to 
them that they named the point in South 
Africa the Cape of Good Hope. At last, 
the Europeans reached India. The East 
India Company was organized. The ex- 
ploitation of India began with all the en- 
ergy of the hardy Briton. With the years, 
America grew as a civilized country, and 
finally became an independent State, and 
during this period, India fell completely 
a victim to English dominance. India 
continued to exist only to be exploited and 
all but destroyed. America became one 
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of the great nations of the earth. The 
varied destinies of these two nations went 
on with time, until to-day each represents 
the opposite pole of advancement. The 
people of India come from the same race 
as the Europeans who have transformed 
the vast waste territory of America into 
the most interesting place on the earth. 
India, linked politically for 150 years with 
England, with her grand history and her 
centuries of civilization, is an object of 
pity and compassion all over the world. In- 
dia is sinking rapidly under foreign rule; 
her industries, once the pride and main- 
‘stay of her artisan classes, are ruined for- 
ever; her agriculture is still maintaining 
a life and death struggle with the use of 
antiquated ideas and crude implements; 
her mineral wealth and her fertile soil go 
to enrich foreign adventurers, while her 
children are dying of famine. With the 
loss of freedom of the use of soil, India 
has lost all liberty of thought and freedom 
of action, and by England’s policy, India 
has to-day been well nigh reduced to com- 
plete helplessness and abject dependence. 
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India has been rudely awakened. Hay- 
ing encountered nineteen terrible famines 
in the last quarter of a century, and hav- 
ing failed to obtain any concession of their 
birth rights from alien rulers, the edu- 
cated class began a vigorous boycotting of 
the English manufactories now holding 
the complete monopoly of the Indian mar- 
kets. Young men failing to obtain any 
decent means of livelihood, except in the 
over-crowded law courts, medical profes- 
sion and the subordinate offices of the 
Government, looked upon an industrial 
education as their only salvation. They 
have begun to pour in by hundreds in 
Japan. Year after year, the number of 
Indian youths is increasing rapidly in the 
different parts of industrial Nippon. Re- 
cently the rush has been so great that the 
opportunities to obtain education are be- 
coming scarce. 

Hopefully, India looks to this great 
country of the United States. Indian 
youth has heard of America and her insti- 
tutions from the Japanese youth, who have 
been educated in the United States, and 
also they found a decided advantage in the 


English language, which they duly mas- 


tered at home. The year 1901-1902 
brought the first pioneer Hindu students 
to the schools of the Pacific Coast. An 
organization was launched by one learned 
Indian—Swami Ram—while lecturing in 
the Western States, to better the condition 
of these students and to aid in a united 
effort at higher education. 

The main theme of Swami Ram’s lec- 
tures was the education of young men and 
women in America, and by this method he 
hoped to loosen, broaden, or destroy the 
hide-bound idea of caste—the blasting 
curse of all India. He pointed out again 
and again to the American people the 
futility of their attempts to benefit the 
Indian people by missionary work. ‘The 
vast sum of money can be used in in- 
viting Indian youths to the American 
homes, and to their educational institu- 
tions, and would be spent right in their 
own country with better results. The 
attempt of Swami Rami, though very 
rational in its demands, met with little or 
no response. Recently an organization 
was started in Portland, Oregon, and this 
has alone done much as a pioneer in the 
movement of welcoming Indian young 
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men to take up the work as students of 
agriculture. In one year,’ six students 


came to American colleges, sent out by 


the educational societies of India. Others 
resorted to earn their own means of secur- 
ing an education without recourse to out- 
side help to attend college. The State of 
California had no Hindu student till the 
year 1904. With the advent of some en- 
ergetic and public spirited young men, the 
University of California became the head- 
quarters of the largest number of Indian 
students in the whole union. The climate 
and the agricultural condition are %0 
favorable and similar to the Indo-Gan- 
getic valley that the students of agricul- 
ture of Cornell University never fail while 
returning to India to visit California Uni- 
versity agricultural experimental farms. 
This university has this year seventeen 
Hindu students, while there are five other 
students studying some at San Luis 
Obispo and three at the Mount Tamal- 
pais military academy. These young 
men are highly patriotic, and they have 
easily adapted themselves to the American 
environments. Their command of the 


English language and other preliminary 
studies has enabled them to enter the col- 
lege in advanced standing and maintain 


a good rank in their class. The 
American or casual observer would hardly 
notice any semblance or vestige of the 
caste system in their lives; here are the 
students of the highest caste, as well as 
from the lowest, living in amity. The un- 
ity of thought and purpose has harmonized 
their mode of luving and association has 
smoothed away the mystical myths of cen- 
turies. No family or social distinction 
amongst themselves or any restriction as 
to food stuffs which might have been con- 
sidered most objectionable in India does 
stand in their way of fitting themselves, in 
American homes, as representatives of a 
new race in India. 

In India, the peasantry is groaning un- 
der the most exorbitant land tax system 
on earth. As a result, the peasantry is 
beginning to look for profitable employ- 
ment outside of India. For many years, 
they have migrated to Australia and South 
Africa, where generally they found the 
peddling of Indian articles or selling of 
their labor profitable. But the rigid ex- 
clusion acts in Australia. and the forfeit- 
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ure of the right of holding landed prop- 
erty in South Africa, under the new re- 
gime of the “Republic,” made their strug- 
gle for existence a strenuous one. 

Visitors and tourists to the Orient 
would notice the large number of the tur- 
ban headed patrols in Hongkong, Shang- 
hai and even in the interior as far as Pe- 
king. The Indian peasantry for many 
years found in these places, as executive 
officers, constables or petty police, com- 
paratively lucrative employment, but dur- 
ing the Chinese war they discovered io 
their great shame and dishonor.that they 
were sent to the front to be slaughtered by 
a foreign commander, and at other times 
to slaughter a people (the Chinese) who 
had never done them any harm, and with 
whom they were on friendly terms. It 
has come to the knowledge of the writer 
that these men, though very ignorant, 
were yet keenly alive in their sense of 
pride as becomes brave soldiers. They 
discovered that, in the meeting of the in- 
ternational armies during the siege of Pe- 
king, no white army officers recognized in 
any way the Indian officers. They took 
this bitterly to their hearts; many re- 
signed, and others secured their dis- 
charges, and crossed over to British 
Columbia and to the United States. 

Official statistics show conclusively that 
the emigration of the Hindus began from 
the period of this insult, and also that it is 
invariably limited to the Sikhs and the 
Pathans, formerly in the English army. 
These Sikhs and Pathans are the inhabi- 
tants of the Punjab—the most fertile part 
of all India. The Punjab watered by five 
rivers was once the granary of this north- 
ern country, and is now quite unable to 
provide a living for a most abstemious and 
easily contented people. Of late, the emi- 
gration has been reaching such an alarm- 
ing point that great consternation has 
been felt by the British, and in the United 
States threatens to bring on another racial 
and international complication. The 
laboring class sees the great danger of low 
wages as a result of competition with 
Asiatic labor, and the probability is not 
remote that the Indian will be ousted from 
the means of earning a livelihood in fac- 
tories and on the railroads. The Ameri- 
can, especially the inhabitant of this 
Western coast, sees the spectre of another 
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“vellow peril,” and one prominent news- 
paper declared the Hindus “outlaws” in 
this country. The public mind seemed to 
be in such a disordered state that the bet- 
ter class of the Hindus here blushed for 
shame for their fellow man. The law 
courts declared the Hindus as “undesir- 
able,” not fit to become citizens of the 
State. The riot in Bellingham was the 
culminating point of the Hindus’ distress. 

Perhaps the greatest maltreatment they 
received in Canada. Retired English 
soldiers and officers, from the Indian 
services, now passing a very luxurious and 
idle life on the pensions filched from the 
Indian people by heavy taxation, merci- 
lessly harassed the Hindu immigrants and 
shot one man and with impunity. Canada 
has declared “Canada for Canadians :” 
saying that the Hindus have no business to 
come to this country to work, to hoard 
money and then take it back to India. 
The poor Canadians have no apology to 
offer for the English who have gone to 
India only to systematically drain her, 
and then go back to England to live like 
lords? ‘That is the reply of the Hindus 
to the Canadians. 

The Hindus in the United States and 
in Canada are learning the lessons of ad- 
versity in their dire economical distress. 
Their emigration is not in any way based 
or backed by an organized immigration or 
colonization company. Their presence 
here has been due to the organized Ameri- 
can or Canadian capitalist, demanding 
labor for the upbuilding of railroads and 
other industries. The mob vented their 
unthinking revenge on the Hindus, but 
little did they think for had they stopped 
for thought they would not have failed 
to see that it is their own people at home 
who were responsible for the presence of 
Asiatic labor, now, as in the past. The 
Canadian Pacific Company for years 
packed the Asiatic in their steerage places 
and gave them ready employments in their 
railroads. Nobody in Canada would think 
to say a condemning word to the strongly 
established company, nor could the emi- 
gration laws touch a single hair of the 
high officials of the company. The steam- 
ship company is bound to fill up its vacant 
steamers with passengers. Chinese and 
Japanese travel has been limited, the 
freight is not large enough to make the 
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business profitable. Indeed, this “lack 
of business” has been declared by one of 
the most prominent shipping company 
men of the United States the reason for 
bringing in the Asiatic.. 

The Hindus, driven from pillar to post, 
at present, are mostly working on rail- 
roads, in factories and few are peddling 
in the streets of San Francisco and Oak- 
land. About one to two thousand is esti- 
mated as their total number in the whole 
union. Many are employed in the silver 
mines, Nevada. When the writer was as- 
sociated with an official enquiry by the 
United States Government it was found 
ihat the Hindus are the most peaceable 
of all the laboring element and their 
neighbors unanimously declared that “we 
are never bothered by the loss of our 
chickens or other property through them.” 
These men are born agriculturists. Much 
can be done in inducing them to cultivate 
lands and thereby they may prove them- 
selves valuable assets to the State. At 
present whatever little they earn by hard 
work of three or four years may seem a 
pretty good sum in their country, but 
even so it does not last long, as it is cer- 
tain to be exhausted by the ever increasing 
land taxes levied by a “benign govern- 
ment.” 

Such, in short, is the miserable plight 
in which the mass of the Indian people 
pass their lives in and out of India. 

There is yet another class of Indians in 
the United States. Their coming dates 
from the year 1893, with the opening of 
the congress of religion at Chicago. India 
had, in her representative, her only pride 
and glory—in Philosophy—in Vedantism. 
Swami Vevekananda, whose name has be- 
come almost a household word in this 
country, was the delegate from India. 
With the exposition of the Vedantic Phil- 
osophy as the most rational of all intel- 
lectual conceptions of life and death, 
Swami Vevekananda, duly realizing the 
situations created by the enthusiasm 
evoked in the International Congress of 
Philosophy and Religion, established cen- 
ters of the Vedanta Society in different 
States. The most prominent achievement 
was made by the patience and energy of 
Swami Abhedananda, in New York. He 
has been in this country ten years, and has 
published many books on Hindu Philoso- 
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phy. For the first time in America, a 
systematic attempt at an intellectual ap- 


preciation of India began with this move- 


ment. “Vedanta,” the monthly organ of 
the society, is now making headway in 
many homes. A permanent home has been 
established by the erection of a building 
in the city of New-York. This activity, 
though similar to the missionary activities 
of the Occident in the Orient, has kept as 
its distinctive trait the Indian method. 
The chief difference is that it is non-prose- 
lyting. It aims to disseminate the Indian 
thought to a broad and intellectual people. 
It does not profess to have any creed or 
religious belief to be enforced on those 
who study, and who are sympathetic intel- 
lectually. On the Pacific Coast, the so- 
ciety established its branch in San Fran- 
cisco, now popularly known as the Hindu 
Temple. The works are being carried on 


by two Swamis of the Vedantists. 

The commercial relation of the Pacific 
Coast to India is as yet in its infancy. 
Nevertheless, it is making rapid progresé 
in India. The jute bags forming the main 
bulk of the commodities coming from In- 
dia, the printing ink and the published 
thought and such other incidentals finding 
their way to Calcutta and India from Ber- 
keley. Recently an attempt has been made 
to ship large numbers of improved agri- 
cultural implements; two rajas have wel- 
comed the idea, and are offering conces- 
sions and lands for setting up a model ag- 
ricultural farm, where the machines can 
be exhibited in actual operation. ‘The 


great waterfall of Canvery, having 70,000 
horsepower, is now under the control and 
management of the New York-Schenec- 
tady Company. Mysore gold field is worked 
mainly through the power derived from 





A GROUP OF THE INDIAN STUDENTS ON THE PAOIFIC COAST. 


ONE MAY EASILY 


JUDGE THE HIGH CHARACTER AND INTELLIGENOE OF THE RACE BY FIVE CASTES PRE- 


SENTED HERE. 
RECOGNIZE SAME. 


THESE STUDENTS, HOWEVER, REPRESENT NO CASTE, AND DO NOT 
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this plant. A San Francisco electric com- 
pany has been working a great electric 
plant in Northern India in the State of 
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ity and thought, to be found in the devel- 


opment along American lines of the minds 
of the youth in your colleges. Who shall 


* say, if we give it in exchange, that a leaven 
of Hindu philosophy would not improve 
the humanity and even the business in- 
stinct of the strenuous American. India 
looks to America for a certain kind of help 
—and it will not be denied. It is an ap- 
peal from the oldest civilization to the 
newest. 


Kashmere. Mr. Andrew Carnegie is vir- 
tually monopolizing all of the manganese 
ores throughout India. 

It will easily be seen that the relations 
with the United States, via the Pacific, 
are as yet nominal, but there is the pro- 
phecy of an immense inter-communica- 
tion, a great future exchange of commod- 


THE WEST AND THE HINDU 
INVASION 


BY AGNES FOSTER BUCHANAN 





_ Mr. Mukerji, an Indian scholar, has given in this issue of Overland Monthly his | 
ideas on the subject of the Hindu in India and in America, and he has managed | 
to lay before our readers a very pathetic view of a people, torn by internal fac- | 
tional differences and divided by caste and religion. He has shown us that in this | 
clash many have broken away from the old dogmas, and that in the fight for sur- | 
vival and for liberty, for one is the same as the other, there has been evolved a | 
new class. The student class of India, who are trying heroically to throw off bigo- | 
try, custom and caste, all at one effort, and who will try to attach to the wisdom of | 
the Orient some of the Practical Sense of the Occident, are the militant advance 

guard of Indian regeneration. Agnes Foster Buchanan, the author of “The West | 
and the Hindu Invasion,” has given us another view of the matters discussed by | 
Mr. Mukerji. She tells of the laboring class who have headed the Hindu Invasion | 
of America. It is needless to say that the Western view of Eastern matters is never | 
concrete, and equally it cannot be said, with truth, that it is abstract, for that would | 
be to acknowledge liberality, tolerance and broadness of policy in the treatment of | 
the alien Asiatic. We must, therefore, be content with the saying that the Occi- | 
dental view is as various as the Western individuality. 
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conclusion is not an unexpected one. San 
Francisco, California, in a broader sense, 


®T SEEMS to be inevi- 


table that the most 


perplexing problems 

of immigration with 

which this country 

has to deal must come 

from the far East. It 

would seem equally as 

inevitable that the Golden Gate should be 

the entrance through which these prob- 
lems should force themselves. 

The two premises granted, perhaps the 


has come to be regarded as a political 
Nazareth, out of which can come no good 
thing. 

California gave to the country the Chi- 
nese question.. Californians of the Denis 
Kearney days still remember the street 
riots which followed each fresh arrival of 
Celestials. The Geary Act was the result 
of these agitations. Then followed a few 
years of comparative quiet. Coolies ceased 
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from troubling, and the country was at 
rest. The quiet was, however, a temporary 
one. 
at our outer doors, which had been barred 
and closed by legislation, their neigh- 
bors, not waiting for permission, crept 
stealthily past the suppliants, entered and 
took possession. When San _ Francisco 
awoke from her short sleep, she found 
herself face to face with the Japanese 
question, infinitely greater and more in- 
sidious in its influence than the Chinese 
problem had ever threatened to be, for 
while the yellow men had raised a labor 
question, their brown brothers have cre- 
ated an industrial one. And then, while 
the Western press inflamed, and the East- 
ern journals calmed, neither wholly right 
nor wholly wrong, another stranger sought 
the Western coast—the land of promise. 
He is tall of stature, straight of feature, 
swarthy of color. But unlike the other 
visitors, this last is a brother of our own 
race—a full-blooded Aryan, men of like 
progenitors with us. 

The Hindus and the Hindu Invasion is 
the latest racial problem with which we 
of the West have to deal. Not that it is 


as yet fully recognized as such. As in 
the cases of the two previous invasions of 
the coast by Orientals, it is only for the 


close observer that coming events cast 
their true shadows. 

But to such an one, the influx of Hin- 
dus means something more _ significant 
than merely an augmentation of our al- 
ready cosmopolitan civilization. 

The question presents an interesting 
study from more points than one. To in- 
telligently understand the situation, we 
must consider the characteristics of the 
different races which inhabit that empire 
which Macaulay called ‘‘the epitome of 
the world.” 

In Hindustan we find over 400,000,000 
of population and a vast variety of peo- 
ples. The two great divisions are the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans—the for- 
mer followers of the teachings of Brahma, 
the latter acknowledging the claims of 
Mohammed as the great prophet. The 
Mohammedans are in the minority, and 
are the descendants of those warlike races 
which swept .down from the North and 
settled as conquerors from the banks of 
the Indus to Cape Camorin. 


While the Chinese stood knacking- 
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As every one knows, India is bound 
hand and foot by caste and its inexorable 
decrees. To enumerate these castes would 
be almost as impossible as it would be un- 
interesting. 

The four principal castes are all that 
need be mentioned here. The Brahmins 
are, of course, the highest of all, and ac- 
cording to the law, should be priests or 
teachers. Like father, like son, applies 
absolutely and irrevocably to the caste- 
bound natives of India, for the caste rep- 
resents a trade, an avocation. 

Especially does this law of caste hold 
the women in its iron grip. A story is 
told of a young Englishman traveling in 
the Southern districts. The Brahmins, 
being the best educated of the people, 
naturally fall heir, through public exami- 
nations, to the fattest plums to be shaken 
from the political tree. Mr. G found 
at one place where he was staying over- 
night a very pretty young Brahmin wo- 
man, serving as post-mistress, in her hus- 
band’s absence. He asked for his mail, 
and as he took it from her, held her hand, 
and because the arm was smooth and love- 
ly, he placed his free hand upon it. The 
poor girl’s face assumed a look of genuine 
terror. She pulled her arm away, looked 
around to make sure that no one had wit- 
nessed the sacrilege, and then began to 
rub the arm as though in this manner to 
rid herself of the taint. “There’s nothing 
to hurt you,” assured Mr. G “Tt’s 
all right.” But still’ the unflattering 
cleansing process went on. 

“Think of it,” she said at last, slowly 
and solemnly, “I have been touched by a 
man who has eaten fowl, fish and cow! I 
am unclean!” 

Now, hemmed in as these people are by 
the obligations of their castes, the exac- 
tions of their religions, and the supersti- 
tions of their race, we must look for some 
mighty leaven that could have worked up- 
on them to such a degree as to influence 
them to break through laws and traditions 
held sacred through the ages. 

We have not far to look. It is not too 
bold to attribute to the Russo-Japanese 
war this latest imnrigration to our coasts. 
The spirit of unrest and discontent en- 
gendered in the far East by that extraor- 
dinary conflict, spread itself insidiously 
through the Eastern possessions of the 
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ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC. 
MEMBERS OF A CONSTRUCTION GANG. 
SECTION GANG. 





British empire. In every nation, 
in every community, there are a 
few venturesome spirits ever ready 
to throw aside the bonds of tra- 
dition and convention. To such as 
these among the inhabitants of 
India, the liberty and prestige ac- 
quired by the Japanese arms, ap- 
pealed like fairy tales to children. 
They formed the opening wedge 
and it needed but a few of the 
stories which came floating across 
the water to send the wedge in far 
enough to accomplish a final sep- 
aration. These stories told how, , 
far beyond the setting sun, there 
was a wonderful land of riches, 
where famines never came, and 
where men could earn more in a 
day than they could at home in 
a month. 

Now, the Hindu looks upon the 
ocean as a thing accurst. To 
cross it is to cut oneself off from 
one’s fellows. 

The first breaking of this 
superstition came when the Eng- 
lish began importing Hindu 
policemen and soldiers into Hong- 
Kong. Having crossed the sea 
once with no ill effects, the Pacific 
became less and less fearful as 
acquaintance with it became more 
intimate, and in these watchmen 
or policemen in the English ser- 
vice in Hong Kong the wander- } 
lust most naturally developed.’ 
And it was still further developed ‘| 
when the British sent Indian: 
troops to the Mediterranean to 
warn the Russians that an entry :' 
into Constantinople meant war. ; 

They have come to this coast 
eager, more than eager, to do any 
and all kinds of work. They are’ 
to be found in our iron factories, 
they are picking fruit, railroads 
engage them as_ section hands. 
And right here comes in the prob-,. 
lem of cheap labor which is for-|! 
ever and always the same in simi-; 
lar situations. Asiatics are, byj} 
their manner of life and living, 
able to subsist on incomes that} 
would be prohibitive to the white} 
man. This is a trite truism, but 
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it is the hinge upon which _ the 
-open or shut door of immigration must 
hang. The Hindus live together in.colo- 
nies, a number in a house, and their living 
expenses are purely nominal. They do 
not exceed $3 a month per capita. It re- 
quires no statistics to demonstrate that a 
white man must starve on such an allow- 
ance. 

Then, too, the Hindus have no families 
to support—that is, there are no women 
among the new-comers, nor are there like- 
ly to be. Among other insignia of con- 
quest, the Mohammedans forced upon the 
Hindus the “pardah nashin” or drawn 
veil, which relegated the women of the 
higher classes to close confinement in 
their homes, while those of the higher 
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here, and several other equally imperti- 
nent questions, such as we deem permis- 
sible in our conversation with foreigners 
whom we do not understand. 

This particular man had been here long 
enough to learn something of our habits 
and customs, and understood that men ac- 
tually went to the homes of the women to 
call upon them. So after patiently ans- 
wering the questions I had put to him, he 
turned toward me, and with the greatest 
courtesy asked me if he might call upon 
me the next day! 

I gave the desired permission, anxious 
to see the outcome. I warned the maid of 
my expected caller, for I did not wish him 
to be left standing for any length of time 
upon the doorstep. 





SHOWING HOW THE 
TURBAN IS MANAGED. 


classes, who were compelled to go abroad, 
were heavily veiled. Not even with the 
establishment of the British rule has. this 
custom been abandoned, and it is this dis- 
like of the Hindu to expose his woman- 
kind to the eyes of the world that has 
brought to the United States only bache- 
lors and widowers. ; 

Strangely enough, to mention a man’s 
wife or daughter is the deadliest insult 
one can offer a Hindu. 

The writer had a novel and amusing ex- 
perience with one fine-looking Sikh, who 
is employed in the boiler room of an iron 
factory. I asked him of his plans for the 
future—whether he expected to remain 
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RAILROAD WORKERS. 


About three o’clock that afternoon she 
came quickly up-stairs. “He’s come,” was 
all she said, but her eyes spoke unabridged 
volumes. She had not even attempted to 
learn his name. 

I went down stairs into the living room, 
and there sat Binga Singh, resplendent in 
spotless white. The suit was a remnant 
of past glories—of the days spent in 
Hong-Kong as a watchman. On his head, 
of course, was an enormous, highly-col- 
ored turban. He rose as I entered the 
room. 

“This is a great honor,” said he, as he 
salaamed before me. We talked super- 
ficially of nothing for a few moments, 
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while I adjusted myself to the new -ex- 
perience of entertaining a turbaned 
stranger. 

Then, as he understood more fully of 
my intention of writing a sketch of his 
people, as we see them here, he became 
more willing—anxious, I thought—to 
have certain facts understood. 

“T will be very glad to give you any as- 
sistance in my power,” he said graciously. 
“At best, it is little that I can do. This 
is a strange land. Were I at home, I 
might offer you the true hospitality.” I 
could not but notice the pure English at 
his command, nor the courteous ease of 
his bearing. I remarked upon the for- 
mer, congratulating him upon his mas- 
tery of the language. He seemed pleased 
and then explained. 

“T am a Brahmin,” he said, proudly, “of 
the highest caste in all India. or years 
I have lived in Hong-Kong. There my 
friends have been English and Ameri- 
cans, and from them I have learned the 
language.” And then this member of the 
oldest aristocracy on earth went on to tell 
me of the restrictions which his birth had 


imposed upon him, but which in his new 


environment he had of necessity laid 


aside. 

“A true Brahmin must eat alone,” he 
said, “with his face turned to the wall. 
It is a sacrilege that any one should see 
him eat.” 

“But here, you surely 
—-but he interrupted me. 

“Oh, here it is different—very different. 
There are many of us in one room.” [ 
remembered the common-place shanty in 
the squalid part of town where these men 
lived. It was not an easy place to live 
up to the demands of an exclusive relig- 
ion. 

‘Do you find everything very high here 
—living, I mean? Provisions, meat.” 
Again I was interrupted: “But we eat no 
meat—that is, no beef. The cow is sacred. 
We eat no beef, no chicken—nothing that 
grows under the ground !” 

“But you drink milk,” I objected, re- 
membering that this was given the place 
of honor on their menus. “Your cow gives 
you the milk!” 

His eyes grew large with wonder at 
my smaliness of vision. “Yes, we drink 
our mother’s milk also, but we do not 
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eat her,” he countered, and I had no ar- 
gument wherewith to meet him. 

“Are you a citizen of this country yet ?” 
I asked him, “‘or are you going to be?” 
He shook his head slowly. 

“I applied for naturalization papers,” 
said he, “‘and was very nearly an Ameri- 
can at one time. I can’ read and write, 
you know,” said he, with a little touch of 
pride. “Everything was going beauti- 
fully, until the judge wanted me to re- 
move my turban to take the oath. Of 
course, I could not do that, and so I am 
still a British subject.” 

It is just this fact that these men are 
subjects of. Great Britain which makes 
their right of way into this country more 
or less an undisputed one. The payment 
of two dollars head tax and the price of. 
steerage passage out here are all that can 
keep them, under the present treaty, from 
swarming over our land. 

We are not the only ones to whom this 
immigration appears vital. Vancouver 
and Victoria are favorite Meccas for Eng- 
land’s Eastern subjects, and the dissatis- 
faction and jealousy of the citizens of 
these towns against Asiatics in general 
have been brought to a focus by the great- 
ly increasing number of Hindu arrivals. 
The Colonial Government is literally be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea, in iis 
attempt, on the one hand, to propitiate 
the labor unions on whose vote the party 
exists, and on the other to avoid offending 
the Home Government. 

The Hindus make good, steady work- 
men, though on account of their peculiar 
diet they lack physical endurance. In 
appearance they are striking, well-built 
fellows, many of them with features of 
Europeans. They are all born soldiers and 
they: look it. Indeed, the bearing of our 
own military compare but poorly with 
their erect and soldierly appearance. 

Two Hindus stood one day at the Ferry 
Building in San Francisco watching the 
crowds coming and going. A number of 
soldiers from one of the posts around the 
bay passed them. The foreigners laughed. 

“What are these ?” said one in his native 
tongue. 

“I suppose they are ‘gorah logue’ (sol- 
diers),” answered the other. Whereupon 
they both laughed so derisively as to con- 
vince the hearer without further argument 
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of the estimation in wiich our soldiery 
was held. 

So Californi: and 1e West give to 
the Powers that be in Washington another 
question for legislation, for it must needs 
be by legislation that ihe present crisis 
is to be bridged. ‘The small cloud on the 
horizon, now no larger than a man’s hand, 
is threatening because misunderstood, but 
grows larger and larger as each wind that 
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blows from the East brings it nearer. 

The sacred writings of the Vedas say: 
“IT gave the earth to Arya.” This is a 
propitious moment for the State Depart- 
ment to adopt an amendment to the Vedas 
and to tell our brothers of the East that 
while the earth is large enough for us all, 
there is no one part of it that will com- 
fortably accommodate both branches of 
the Aryan family. 


INCONSISTENCY 


A COLLAR-IC ANIMADVERSION 


BY ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 


An error in reckoning took me to see 
The washee that fractures my clothing. 

A Saxon ben Adhem, I hold myself free 
From racial or sectional loathing. 

I praised the fair linen, I praised the Chinee, 
And felt in my jeans for a dollar; 

But charity died when I noticed that he 
Was sporting a celluloid collar. 


That guileful Celestial has served me as text 
For many a sad cogitation; 

And many a time have I pondered, perplexed, 
The vices of this generation. 

The man who turns phrases, and always appears 
A gentleman born and a scholar, 

May carry a negative under his ears: 
Look out for the celluloid collar. 


°Tis monstrously common, in nineteen naught eight, 
To play the indignant reformer ; 
To heat for the miscreants, early and late, 
The furnaces seven times warmer. 
Grown weary and cynical, let me repeat 
When angry invectiveists holler: 
“Don’t work yourself up to a dangerous heat; 
It’s hard cn a celluloid choler.” 





















































DR. OSCAR TOBRINER RESIDENCE, ON JACKSON, NEAR LAUREL, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Newsom & Newsom, Architects, 526 Larkin St. 








THE BANGS HOUSE, ELEVATION. 


PRACTICAL PLANS FOR THE HOME 
BUILDERS-I 


BY DAEDALUS 





Overland Monthly has made arrangement for the publication monthly of one or 
more plans of houses of the bungalow order. These will vary from the moderate- 
priced home of the professional to that of the retired millionaire, and it is hoped 
that the publication of practical plans will result in an improved taste among our 
people. Californians are essentially a home loving, home owning public, and the 
selection of home plans is an important avocation. The Practical Plans Series will 
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continue from month to month for a period of six months or a year. 
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ey) OME DAY I am going 
to build a bungalow. 
I know what I want. 

I want a big living 

room with heavy tim- 


bers overhead, a big 

open fire place that 

will hold a three or 
four foot log. All the finish must be 
rough, and the hearth big enough so that 
when the fire blazes, you will not be afraid 
the house will blaze, too. 

How often have we, all of us, dreamed 
of houses such as the above, and how 
rarely do we see a really comfortable, 
home-like house? By the time the furni- 
ture is in and the costly carpets or rugs are 


on the floor, somehow, the house that has 
been built for us does not seem to fulfill 
the idea we had originally. 

Down in Los Angeles they are solving 
the problem of the ideal home—by having 
it all on the one floor, thus avoiding the 
climbing of stairs, big living rooms, with 
dining rooms connecting, good hardwood 
polished floors for rugs, big hearths, ele- 
vated about eight inches above the floor, 
so that leather cushions can be thrown on 
them and used as seats around the fire- 
place; clinker brick fire places are used 
everywhere now, but very few are rightly 
made; fire-places of boulders, the large 
ones at the bottom and the smaller ones 
above, the hearth made of rough flat rock 
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THE BANGS HOUSE, LOCATED AT SAN JOSE, GROUND PLAN. 
Newsom and Newsom, Architects, 536 Larkin Street 


and cemented between with a large open- 
ing for logs; the fire-place is a joy for- 
ever, if rightly made. 

I like the bedrooms painted white. 
White harmonizes with so many kinds of 
wall coverings, made by Berge and others, 
from which you can make selection in 
beautiful combinations by the hundreds. 

I believe quiet colors are the best after 
all, for we tire of bright tints and distinct 


designs, no matter how they may please 
our fancy at first. Red is a nerve trying 
color to me. 

Most people like the olives and browns 
for quiet effects. In a room, dark wood 
work with brown and subdued treatment 
of all woodwork and furniture there 
should be some bright color to relieve the 
monotony, some bright tapestry or a big 
sofa cushion shows out with startling ef- 
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fect, and adds life to a room. 
There are many new, nice 
thoughts in plumbing fixtures and in elec- 


and odd 


troliers or gas brackets. The iron enam- 
eled work in kitchen and bathrooms in 
modern houses are dreams. Sanatas oil 
cloth is used to cover the walls and makes 
a beautiful finish that is not expensive. 

I have been asked quite often how I 
would lay out a bungalow? 

Would I make it as nearly square as 
possible, or would you have it an oblong 
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plan? . Would you enter by the side? 

The best plan of a house I ever saw was 
on three sides of a square, and I am con- 
vinced this is the ideal plan for our cli- 
mate. This will give you a sheltered court 
free from wind, so that the rear pergola 
has a splendid “look-out.” You can have 
a comfortable place and be out of doors 
three-quarters of the whole year, and trees 
and vines do well in such a court-yard. A 
pergola across the front covered with wis- 
tarias or grape vines, Boston or Virginia 
creeper, is just the thing if it is rightly 
carried out. 


The Bangs Plan. 


In this plan, the architect has tried to 
get as near a perfect plan as possible. The 
site is ideal. Facing a beautiful drive, it 
runs back to a river bank, and there is 
much natural beauty in a lot of eucalyp- 
tus, pepper and sycamore trees. The river 
has plenty of water all the year around, 
and is arched over with trees and heavy 
foliage. 


The Tobriner House. 


This is one of the most successful city 
houses built since the fire. It is built up- 
on a narrow lot—30 feet wide. It has, 
however, all the advantages that a much 
larger lot could give, on account of the 
arrangement of rooms, the plan of which 
will be given later. The lot is so situated 
that a magnificent view of the bay, Alca- 
traz Island and the hills of Marin is ob- 
tained from the back of the house. The 
impression, as you enter from the side, is 
of great roomy space for the apartments 
on both sides are connected, and the stair- 
case is well back. 

The second story is very pleasing. Here 
is a library overlooking the bay of San 
Francisco, and one chamber; on the north 
two large chambers and baths. This 
takes up the whole floor. A big chamber 
and two other rooms and a very large linen 
closet are in the top floor. There is the 
usual basement with laundry, store room, 
bath room and furnace. Overland will 
from time to time illustrate the successful 
city house, for the home is the important 
part of this growing city. 





REMARKS BY THE WIFE OF A 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 


BY GRACE ESTELLE WARD 





I often wonder, after reading the various effusions in high-class magazines pur- 
porting to be realistic delineations of life in various branches of employment, if all 
these stories pretending to be sought-for color pictures are really true—or if they 
are all written with the same lack of veracity that characterizes all the railroad 
stories that have appeared, are now appearing, and will yet appear. His Worship- 
ful Majesty, the Foolkiller, need not take umbrage at my words, for his hands are 
full. For instance, he must yet exterminate that pest who persists in delineating 
the Far West as yet a land of Indians ana ‘Frederick Remington cowboys, and 
the Southerner as a creature of long-drawn “ahs” and a penchant for whiskey and 
large felt hat. What we need in the fiction list to-day is stories of genuine railroad 
life, written from the standpoint of the railroad man—not the railroad man who 
counts the telegraph poles from the window of his private car, but the man out in 
the cab—stories that will please both the Philistine and the ratlroader. 

The railroad world is an absolutely strange world, one that no Philistine can wn- 
derstand. It is absurd to attempt to write a railroad story by hanging for a couple 
of days around the depot or the freight house. In one of our large Western cities, 
a well-intentioned preacher notified his congregation that he was going to get some 
practical railroad experience in order that he might see what the railroad man had 
to undergo. He went among the switchmen in the local yards for a day. He returned 
highly elated. He was thoroughly prepared to handle the “problem of the ratlroad- 
man’s salvation,” and, as his audience knew no better, his remarks were recewed 
with admiration. The worthy gentleman will probably recite with pride for years 
to come his remarkable experience as a “railroad man.” 











WOULD WAGER a._ tures in it see it. Now, I do not wish to 





dollar to a doughnut 
that those switchmen 
taught him a choice 
lot of new  swear- 
words, for a_ switch- 
man can beat a sailor 
in the use of profan- 
ity. I have some idea of impressions of 
railroading from that preacher’s view- 
point. 

See the drop of water on this nastur- 
tium leaf. It is beautiful, but it is only a 
drop of water. Now, put the microscope 
over it, and see how it swarms with life. 
You have seen photographs of a magnified 
drop of water and you can and do look on 
that crystal drop with great interest. But 
you could never see that world as the crea- 





be understood as comparing a railroad 
man with a minute animal, but the simile 
is correct in one way. You might look on 
the railroad world for days and days, but 
you would never understand it until you 
had become a railroader yourself. Rail- 
road life has been so garbled and distorted 
that all the stories magazines print about 
railroad people cause those honest people 
to giggle in their sleeves. 

Up to the time I married, I knew as 
much about railroading as a Peking duck 
knows of playing cribbage. My strongest 
impression was of the austere, blue-uni- 
formed, gilt-buttoned gentleman who col- 
lected the tickets—but he was not half so 
dangerous as he appeared to be. 

However, by a strange shake of the dice, 
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I found myself a thousand miles from 
home, up in the high regions of northern 
Arizona, in a little railroad town. There 
were four groups of men in the town— 
the gamblers, the saloon men, the shop- 
keepers and the railroad men. Over the 
long, bare stretches of desert-plain to the 
north the cold dry winds swept, in Novem- 
ber and December, south through Nevada, 
and, gathering force with every mile, de- 
scended with a whoop on the little cluster 
of brick houses about the roundhouse. 
When the great whirls of dust arose, the 
saloon was the most welcome place to go, 
for there music and warmth seduced the 
men to whisky and the companionship of 
those poor creatures who come to prey, 
and, like all parasitical forms of animal 
life, are in turn preyed upon. 

The railroad company that “made” that 
town has since endeavored to compensate 
its employees for its miserable motive 
power by erecting reading-and-rest rooms 
at various points along its line. Division 
towns are not located in the pleasantest 
spots on earth. Distance from water and 
to the terminal, topographical location 
and strategic value produce the division 
town. 


It was in this town that I scraped ac- 


quaintance with railroading. Indeed, I 
was not, until some time after my arrival, 
aware that the town was a division point, 
and when I was informed of the fact, I 
felt no particular surprise, as I did not 
know what a division point was, anyway. 

But one day, when I was walking along 
the yards, between two lines of box-cars, 
with a “boomer” brakeman, I saw on the 
ground to one side several scattered sheets 
of tissue paper. On picking them up with 
the listlessness of the idle state; I was re- 
quested by my companion to read them. 
I did so—in my Philistine way—and, in 
response to my inquiry, was informed that 
the sheets of tissue paper were trair or- 
ders. It was all so new and novel to me! 
Then I began to ask questions. 

Not long afterward, my business called 
me to a smali town about ninety miles 
west of the division town, and it was there 
that I met and married The Railroader of 
our house. He was “firing” then on a 
“hog,” as eight-wheel-connected locomo- 
tives are termed, and he thought he had 
the finest engine on the pike. On account 


of her bailoon stack—a type which is prac- 
tically non-existent now—and her general 
build, she was called a “tararitula.” She 
went up in the fire, however, that burned 
the little so-called roundhouse in our home 
town, and they gave him a still larger 
“hog.” which ran so lame that I could 
tell her coming a mile away by her ex- 
haust. Being on a comparatively unim- 
portant run, and unable to get into the 
division point, she was sent down to our 
town to hustle the local freight, thirty 
miles east and thirty back. 

The time at which the engine crew was 
called was at 4.30 for 6 o’clock in the 
morning. However, as is the usual neces- 
sary custom, the crews must be there an 
hour before leaving time to get the engine 
ready. The whole division was “coal- 
burner,” so it was necessary that the fire- 
man be down there at five o’clock. As 
they had the switching at the mill to do 
before they left town, sometimes they did 
not get out until after nine in the morn- 
ing. They got back any time from three 
in the afternoon to midnight. The usual 
time was about eight or nine o’clock at 
night. 

Railroad men’are paid by the hundred 
miles, so many “hours” over time, and the 
rate varies with the weight of the engine 
on the drivers and with the topography of 
the division—mountain or valley. The 
most that my husband could make on this 
run was $85 a month, but he did not have 
to work Sundays. All he did Sundays was 
to sleep. Then he slept all Sunday night. 
He is a large man and weighs no less, 
sometimes considerably more, than two 
hundred, six feet high, with thick, wide 
shoulders and a slender waist, a Kansas 
farmer boy raised in a sod house and fed 
on Jersey milk, corn and pork. But his 
work kept him thinned down to from 175 
to 180. And, whew, how black! All you 
Philistine ladies would have screeched 
when you saw him. Everything he touched 
bore the imprint of his employment. It 
took me a year and a half—no exaggera- 
tion—to curry that man into shape, to 
scrub him and steam him and shampoo 
him and manicure him and curlize him 
before I was satisfied. 

My husband was what was termed “an 
old head” on the road, when my ill-health 
compelled him to quit on the eve of exami- 
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nation for promotion, and we came West 
to my native State. 

He promised all around that he would 
quit railroading. He did, for a while. He 
went to work in a lumber yard waiting for 
something to turn up. But once an en- 
gineman always an engineman. The sight 
of a little switch-engine bunting and 
shunting up and down.the railroad yards 
was too much for him. He came home one 
night after a week of restlessness, and 
said that he was “going on the road 
again.” I had already made up my mind 
that it was the best thing he could do. So 
we cleared out of that town and went to 
the metropolis. There he filled out both 
sides of an application as long as your 
arm, was pinched and pulled about by the 
company physician and put through all 
sorts of fancy stunts with colored worsteds 
to test his eyesight, and watch-ticks and 
divers things to test his hearing, and, pass- 
ing satisfactorily, was sent to the round- 
house to report for work. That was in the 
morning. He did not return by night- 
fall, and, knowing what a bumpkin he was 
in a big city—that was several years ago— 
I was calling up every office in the round- 
house from the corner grocery. They had 
never heard of him—until the last minute, 
when Central butted in and told me I had 
been using the telephone twice as long as 
[ was supposed. to—which was quite true 
—and then I warred with her, trying to 
tell her I had no more nickels—which, too, 
was true—and then I went home mad as 
a wet hen and found The Man in bed 
sound asleep. He had made his first trip 
fifty miles south and back. 

Then he was sent south over two hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the central division 
point “for two weeks.” We stayed twa 
years—such is railroading. The first year 
he was on the extra-board, but did as well 
as the men with regular runs. (Indeed, 
the extra-man fares, oft-times, much bet- 
ter than the regular man.) He was on, 
for a long time, with an old man who was 
fair on freight, but who was, on account 
of his inability to “handle the air” prop- 
erly, barred out of passenger service. This 
does not occur often, but occasionally such 
a-man may be found. 

On the railroads everywhere, everything 
is run by seniority; that is, length of ser- 
vice on the road, which has nothing to do 


with your experience on other roads. In 
my husband’s case, being with a “barred” 
engineer, he was “run around” many times 
by firemen who came in later than he on 
their runs, because they were not working 
with a barred-out man. Of course, this 
compelled my husband to lose all passen- 
ger work so long as he fired for this par- 
ticular man. However, he stayed with him 
nearly a year, and then “‘bid in” another 
engineer. The old man called on us, and 
finding he could not persuade my husband 
to remain with him, quit his job. Thus 
my husband “bid in” the “hill job,” which 
was one of four helper-engines that 
worked fourteen miles over “the hill,” 
with all the trains bound west. He had 
regular hours, the only attractive thing 
about this job—11 a. m. to, well, it was 
supposed to be 10 p. m.; too often it was 
9 next morning before I saw him in his 
blackened overclothes crossing the right- 
o’-way bound for the house. And some- 
times when they had no available men, 
they would fight with him to make him go 
right back to work. If there is no one 
available, a man cannot refuse unless he 
wants to be “fired.” Of course, this did 
not occur more than once or twice a 
month, but you will please remember it 
next time you read of enginemen falling 
asleep at their posts. My husband was 
baling coal seventy-four hours on the road 
once without sleep, and, with his ex- 
hausted engineer, fell fast asleep right in 
front of a train on the main line, and only 
good luck averted a catastrophe. You 
think this is exaggerated, don’t you. It 
is happening every hour of the day all 
over the United States. Yes, we do have 
the eight-hour rest law, but there was 
never a law created but there was always 
found an excuse to break it. My husband 
at this present writing is only one of thou- 
sands and thousands of enginemen work- 
ing all over the United States who are out 
every trip from eighteen to thirty hours 
on the road without either food or sleep. 
And, reader, 1 know—I know whereof I 
speak. A way to correct it? No, I can 
see no way to correct it in the condition 
in which our great transcontinental rail- 
roads are to-day. 

Now, my dear Mr. Philistine, I was 
telling you that my husband took the “hill 
job.” Would you like to make a trip 
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with the enginemen over the mountain? 
You are sure you want to? All right, 
climb aboard. The fireman helps you .up 
the steps and you sit down beside him. 
Your engine is the first helper. Behind 
you is the road engine, then the long, 
heavy drag, and then the rear helper. 
Sometimes they put an engine in the mid- 


dle of the train, but the men have pro- 


tested and so they are cutting out the mid- 
dle pusher. The brakeman gives us a 
“highball,” and, slipping and groaning, 
we start out of town up the grade of one 
hundred and fourteen feet to the mile. 
(There are other roads with steeper grades 
but this one is plenty steep enough.) Al) 
right. You are greatly interested. It is 
all new to you. The fireman is firing with 
oil, and he sits with one hand constantly 
on the firing valve, slackening or increas- 
ing the flow of oil as the grade may re- 
quire, and opening the injector at the 
proper time. He is rather a handsome 
young fellow in his clean blue. suit, you 
think, and you have not been noticing that 
you are driving ahead into a tunnel. 

The cab is left open—you wonder why 
—and the smoke and gas rush in and you 
feel that you are stifling to death. But 
you are out again. “Tunnel No. 7,” says 
the fireman briefly. ‘“‘Any more?” you 
ask. “Six more,” replies the fireman 
cheerfully. You shudder. The mountain 
closes in on you again. Again you endure 
the smoke and gas. At tunnel No. 6, 
however, at the fireman’s repeated warn- 
ing, you drop clumsily off, pick yourself 
up and seek the caboose. 

Come with me now, and let me show 
you these men in the cab again. The 
windows are pulled down and the cab 
made tight. The shadow of the _ over- 
hanging mountain darkens the day. It is 
gray outside, darker—now black. The 
mighty exhaust of the heavy “hogs” 
crashes on the ear. The smoke worms in 
through the crannies, the gas comes in, the 
heat is terrible. ‘The engineer on the head 
end is out on the pilot next to the clear- 
cool air on the floor of the tunnel; the 
fireman is down in the gangway; the en- 
gineer on the second engine is down in the 
gangway, the fireman is fighting with him- 
self to stay by his post. We will refrain 
from inflicting upon you the condition of 
the men on the rear engine. A little more, 


* ride ‘fon the cushions.” 


a little more; they must be nearly through 
by this time. Be brave. The gas, the 
sickening gas created by the burning oil! 
The throat is afire and the eyes watery. 

There is an invisible hand at the throat, 
and the lungs are barely capable of work- 
ing. See the engineer—he throws up his 
arms as he lurches about, and as the black- 
ness hecomes gray, and the gray light, and 
the light becomes the sunlight, you drag 
yourself to a sitting position, and find that 
with the other two men you are vomiting 
fiercely. They climb to their places, how- 
ever, as if nothing had occurred. It is all 
in the day’s work, and it is what occurs 
all over the country in unventilated tun- 
nels. Then, Mr. Philistine, whenever you 
start to complain about the smoke coming 
in the cars when you are passing through 
the tunnels, think of the miserable beings 
out on the head end and keep your mouth 
shut. 

One year of this tunnel business left 
my husband with a bad “railroad” cough, 
for coming from intense heat into the 
ocean breeze is unfailingly. productive of 
a cold, and my husband has never fully 
got rid of that cough. Smoke of all kinds 
affects him, and he will probably never 
again be able to hold a tunnel job. He 
was on the point of “bidding” in another 
run when he was taken out of the ranks 
and made traveling fireman, with head- 
quarters at the master mechanic’s office in 
the metropolis. This was much easier 
work. He wouid leave the house whenever 
he chose—unless he had something special 





that he could not say which way he was 
going. He might come home in an -hour. 
He would probably not return until night. 
There was also a considerable chance that 
as he was riding along on an engine, he 
would be hailed by a discontented brother 
who had a complaint to make about his 
engine, and he would ride with him a cuu- 
ple of hours until he dropped off on an- 
other engine, and maybe he would be home 
and maybe he would not. And when he 
went far down to the middle division town 
he was never gone less than a week. But 
when they came to the tunnels he would 
And when he 
was home again and would awake in the 
middle of the night with a hard cough 
that seemed to tear him to pieces, I would 
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awake and say: “Umph-umph, you were 
in some tunnel to-day,” to which he would 
feebly assent. 

When he went on the road he was No. 
146. That is, there were 145 men ahead 
of him for promotion. Everything goes 
by schedule on the railroad (I’m not say- 
ing trains don’t run late, though, because 
I am not looking for trouble), and he had 
to wait his turn no matter how experienced 
he was. Directly after the 1906 calamity, 
he was examined and promoted and given 
a switch-engine. Now, a switch-engine is 
something most men dread, as there is al- 
ways more or less friction with the yard 
men. At that time, twelve hours’ work 
paid about $100 a month. 

He resigned and went to work for an- 
other company, and is now on the main 
line, eligible this winter for passenger 
work. 

Under the new schedule, the switch en- 
gineers make, in first-class yards, about 
$140 for a thirty-one day month, but of 
course they have to work twelve hours 
steady and Sundays too. The mainline 
men make from $150 to $225—it depends 
altogether upon how the runs are bunched 
together. Some men get a run that pays 
$225 and have little to do. Other men 
work for their money a great deal harder. 
Luck has a great deal to do with it. A 
new man may come in just at the proper 
time to catch a good run. He may be on 
the extra-board, and just about the time he 
is ready to be called, a passenger man may 
fall sick or take a lay-off, and the new 
man will catch a run that an experienced 
home-made man could not hope to catch. 
Out here there are many real young men 
at the throttle of the “Limited.” 

Of course, we get passes. The railroads 
are heartless things, but they are surely 
generous with the precious little slips of 
paper. We railroad people think no more 
of taking a trip of two hundred and fifty 
miles than you Philistines think of taking 
a street-car ride. Our husbands travel 
thousands of miles every month. We talk 
of distant cities as if they were across the 
street. 

Yes, it is a queer thing, this railroad 
business. I think nothing of getting up 
at three in the morning and eating break- 
fast with my husband and waving him 
good-bye from the front porch.’ (That is 
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for you go-to-bed-with-the-chickens-peo- 
ple.) 

I used to sit up for him all night, and 
do my washing and sweeping and mending 
anywhere between midnight and sun-up. 
In fact, day and night cut no figure what- 
soever with me. 

Sunday! Sunday! 
hear that word before! Sunday is Satur- 
day, and al! days are alike with us. Rail- 
road men must handle trains Christmas 
and Fourth of July and wedding anniver- 
sary days as well as other days in the year. 
Think how—well, at least, how queer it 
would seem to you, Mr. Philistine, to just 
be seated and eating your Thanksgiving 
dinner and hear a knock at the door. 

“It can’t be possible,” you think. “Mor- 
gan was ‘first out,’ and there was nothing 
in sight until midnight.” You get up and 
open the door. The call-boy! He holds 
out the call-book and pencil. ‘“What’s the 
matter?” you inquire, your dander con- 


Where did I ever 


siderably stirred up—because you’re a 
Philistine. 
“Couldn’t find Morgan,” replies the 


caller, with a shrug. 

“Get out!” you sneer. “He’s out to the 
ball grounds. Did you go there?” 

“Yes, I looked him up out there, but 
he ain’t anywhere to be found,” whines the 
youngster. 

“They ought to fire you,” you growl, 
and you sign the book for “Extra East, 
6.20 p. m., Engine 2278.” That miser- 
able old 78, with her kerosene headlight. 
You know quite well what she is. She 
has been “turned in” a half-dozen times 
on the report-book, but they have never 
done anything with her. She leaks badly 
and needs re-packing around the piston, 
and there is a leaky stay bolt in the cab 
which allows steam to escape into the cab 
and obstruct the view of both enginemen, 


especially in cold, foggy or stormy 
weather. 

But such is railroad life all over the 
country. 


It has become an instinct for me to call 
out “yes” when I hear a rap at the door. 
Sometimes, half-asleep, I call out “yes” 
when the night-caller is at somebody 
else’s door, for we live in a railroad apart- 
ment house. “Hello,” says one lady to 
the other in the morning—there are sev- 
eral enginemen’s wives on each floor— 
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“did you have a man last night?” It is 
like playing the races—to see who will 
have a husband and who will not. And 
when a train comes in we all rush out to 
see what engine it is. It may be some- 
body’s husband. “Hello,” we holler 
down to the lady at the front down-stairs 
window, “there’s you ‘pa’ just come in,” 
and we retire, having accomplished our 
duty. 

Meals are served in our big house at all 
hours of day and night, suppers at break- 
fast time and breakfasts at Philistine 
supper-time—sort of cooked-to-order 
house. Our whole life is regulated by the 
railroad. Around the corner is a big 
railroad boarding house, and we are well- 
acquainted with all the men. And we 
know their wives and children though we 
have never seen them, for they are at the 
terminal two hundred and fifty miles 
away. But they are railroad people, and 
tnat’s what makes the difference—for rail- 
road men are the most clannish people in 
the world. The trainmen associate with 
trainmen and the enginemen with engine- 
meu. The line is sharply drawn—out 
West here it is, anyway. 

I am a thorough railroader now. My 
husband knows that I fully understand 
all he tells me about cross-over compounds 
and triple-valves, and often takes me with 
him to the round-house when he goes 
down to “see how he stands on the board,” 
so that he can get an idea of about what 
time he will be called. 

Yes, railroading is risky business. One 
man in every seventy must die by being 
crushed, burned, suffocated or blown to 
pieces. Take your choice! 

But after all, it’s payday that makes 
railroading worth while. When the six- 
teenth of the month comes around and 
we go to the bank with our precious checks 
and the cashier lays all the beautiful, glis- 
tening twenties before us—then the shop- 
keeper extends us the glad hand and the 
Jelivery wagons roll around to the front 
door all the afternoon. Then say I: “God 
oless pay-day, for that’s what makes rail- 
roading worth while.” 


Some Things that Philistines Must Not 
Believe Because Foolish People 
Write Them. 


1. That every time a fireman “saves the 
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train” he is rewarded by the superintend- 
ent by being made an engineer. (He gets 
a. bunch of merits or a monetary reward.) 

2. That whenever the engineer has to 
stop his train quickly he “applies the air 
brakes and reverses his engine.” (This is 
the commonest mistake, and it is in the 
papers every day.) The engineer who 
tries to stop his train that way is liable to 
get “canned.” He does, however, give her 
the emergency and the sand, after shutting 
off. In Philistine language, this means: 
He closes the throttle. Then he pulls the 
little handle on the brike-valve towards 
him a couple of inches or so to the little 
notch that denotes “emergency.” Lastly, 
he opens the valve that connects with the 
sand dome so that the sand will pour down 
in front of the drivers and give the big 
wheels a grip on the track. And that is 
the only way to make a quick stop. To re- 
verse an engine requires that the big re- 
verse lever be hauled from the front of the 
cab over the quadrant. By the time the 
engine was “reversed,” she would “be on 
to it.” There is a great deal more to an 
engine than the throttle. Handling an 
engine is not handling an automobile. Any 
child can open and close a throttle, but it 
takes an expert to handle the little brake- 
valve. ) 

3. That the engineer always sits “with 
one hand on the throttle and one on the 
reverse lever.” (He sits usually with the 
right hand resting on the window sill. The 
left hand is the hand with which he man- 
ages his engine, and he usually rests it, 
especially in passenger service, on the 
brakevalve that he may bring up the “old 
girl” a little bit on the curves or take up 
the slack on the sags if he is on a 
freight. ) 

4. That every engineer who stays with 
his engine is a hero. (Don’t think it. He 
may have cold feet. Even railroadmen 
have nerves. Or, again, he may not care 
to run the greater risk of jumping—just 
climb up in a cab sometime and see if 
you would care to jump. Or the prob- 
ability is, that he didn’t have time. When 
a train is running fifty to a hundred feet 
a second, there isn’t much time to do 
anything. It takes a little while to get 
out of the cab, if the ground is safe for 
you to jump on. Engineers are not fools. 
Their wives and children are far more 
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they 





precious than the old scrap-heaps 
run. ) 

4+. That “‘the sick engineer’s wife” can 
handle her husband’s train. (This is the 
height of absurdity, and is undeserving of 
retort. I can simply say that, in vulgar 
parlance, it is “the limit.”) 

5. That firemen are merely made to 
shovel coal. (It takes brains to be a fire- 
man. If you doubt it, just see if you 
can pass the examination required of a 
fireman. ) 

6. That enginemen are typically pro- 
fane and ignorant, and say “I kin” and 
“dum fool,” and are guilty of ungram- 
matical lapses to an almost criminal ex- 
tent. (No labor union to-day can put up, 
man for man, a finer class of men, men- 
tally, morally and physically than the en- 
gineman. This statement I make very de- 
liberately and confidently.) 

7. That railroading is climbing into the 
cab of the ‘Twentieth Century Limited” 
and reeling off more than a mile a minute, 
hour after hour, with all the world pre- 
pared for you, and everything flagged for 
you. (The real railroading has seams on 
the underside—yes, and the upper side, 
too. If you want to railroad, you go out 
on a great pounding freight train and 
“railroad” in earnest. It is just the same 
thing as foreigners judging the American 
people by the wealthy ones who go abroad. 
It is an unnatural view.) 

8. That “the firemen said ‘one, 
three—let her go,’” and they went. 


two, 


(1 


read that myself in a first-class magazine 
Neither of the men 


only a few days ago. 
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- three-o-one-o,” just as the girl 


DAY-DAWN 


HARTZLER WISTRAND 








in the cab have a word to say About it. 
The trains run on schedule time, and if 
they are late, they are moved out on the 
track by the despatcher, just as a chess 
player handles his men on the board. A 
train coming in ahead of time would: make 
a great deal of trouble for that engineer. 
He would never repeat the offense. The 
least he would escape with would be a rep- 
rimand. He would probably get “a bunch 
of brownies” or three months’ lay-off.) 

9. That railroad people say “Half past 
eight” and “twenty minutes to twelve.” 
(They say “eight-thirty’ and “eleven- 
forty.” And they do not say “Engine 
number three thousand and ten,” but “The 
at the 
*phone does. And they do not speak of 
“the Midnight Express” and “The Fast 
Mail.” But they do say “Number Eight” 
or “Number Seventeen.” ‘They. do refe: 
to “The Limited” or “The Local.” but 
otherwise all trains are referred to by 
number. ) 

10. That the engineer of the Limited 
must necessarily be a fatherly, gray- 
bearded man. (Out West, here, especially, 
most of our railroadmen are smoothshaven 
—and young fellows of twenty-five may 
often be found doing passenger work. Pro- 
motion is rapid out here.) 

And this is why I raise my voice and 
push my pen in protest. In the name of 
common sense, let us have an end to these 
foolish mushes of romance perpetrated on 
an unknowing public by would-be railroad 
story writers. In plain words, give us a 
rest. 





sunrise hour 


Saw ’cross the sky the waking Dawn 


Fling purple banners ; 


5 


While out into a rose-hued mist 
Her skirts all golden trailed ; 
And up into the blue she reached 


Her flaming fingers. 


A swirl of changing color— 

A paean of waking song— 

A rustle and uprising— 

Bold Day strides in with clanking spurs 


And shy-eyed Dawn is gone! 
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BY HENRY WALDORF FRANCIS 





This is an interesting story; in its effects tending largely to awaken the Public 
Conscience. It is a story of applied realism, a parcel of fiction that tells stern 
truths. It tWlustrates the fact that the politicians are after all only what the pub- 
lic and the commercial and corporate elements of the community make them. The 
politician is only a business man on another scale. He is the product of specializa- 
tion, and specializing has spoiled many a good mechanic as well as many a well- 
meaning and patriotic politician. This story should be a moral to all politicians, for 
it illustrates that, while the concession to the omnipotence that seemingly governs 
politics gave tts victim wealth and position, the substance Whittlely sought so vainly 
as an honest man, it did not in the end amount to more than ashes and dust. Dis- 
honesty in the long run has never paid, and never will pay, and the author of “Ren- 





der Unto Caesar” has very cleverly made this immortal truism apparent to the dull- 
est of his readers—Epi1toR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 








} ATURE HAD richly en- 
dowed James Whittle- 
ly. His personal ap- 
pearance was striking, 
he was clear-headed, 
far-seeing, quick of 
intuition and percep- 
tion, a ready and elo- 
magnetic. Added to 


quent orator and 
these qualities were enthusiasm and ambi- 
tion, the strongest moral sense and a 


warm heart. His boyhood was passed in 
poverty, and he had a struggle to gain, the 
legal education which finally resulted in 
his admission to the bar. It was an“even 
greater struggle to maintain himself af- 
terwards, for while age may be a disadvan- 
tage in other occupations, most men pre- 
fer it with the experience it implies when 
they summon a lawyer or doctor to their 
aid. 

Whittlely had a passion for politics, and 
was no sooner admitted to the practice of 
the law than he joined the reigning politi- 
cal organization in his city. On the stump 
in several campaigns he rendered yeoman 
service, and attracted the attention of the 
“Bosses,” ever on the lookout for genius 
which may be turned to serve their ends. 
They saw in him a coming man, who 
might be made very valuable, and whom 
they believed would be grateful for any 


favors and staunch to the organization ; 
and his personal magnetism completed the 
fancy the leader of the party in the city, 
to whom it came his way to render a ser- 
vice, of a particularly ticklish character 
which was never made public, took to him. 
After five years of barely making ends 
meet, and more than occasionally going 
hungry, during which period working to 
an end, he kept his personal views to him- 
self, and to all appearances was an out 
and out party man, the organization sur- 
prised him with the nomination for Dis- 
trict Attorney, which was equivalent to 
election, as its supremacy in the city was 
well-recognized and a fact indisputable. 
He was triumphantly elected. The salary 
attached to the office was not large, and 
the greater part of it was pledged as an 
assessment to the party in return for the 
nomination. To this Whittlely did not 
object. He recognized the fact that it 
took an immense sum of money to run the 
organization and conduct a campaign, and 
it seemed entirely proper that those who 
were interested and received benefits 
should liberally contribute; and during all 
the disputes which followed, he never vio- 
lated this pledge of his salary. Regularly 
as he received it, the agreed percentage 
went to the “Boss.” On his part, the 
“Boss” regarded the .compensation at- 
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tached to the office as the least of its value. 
He was aware that there were many op- 
portunities to add to its income by the 
discretionary bestowal of favors, and he 
took it for granted that his protege would 
avail himself of: these as a sensible man, 
and not play the fool. That there were 
men so innately honest and scrupulous 
that they would refuse to be bribed or un- 
der any evasion prostitute public office for 
their personal gain was not comprehensible 
to the “Boss.” In his view, such a being 
was not a man, but a monstrosity. But 
this was where he made a mistake in 
“sizing up” Whittlely, who was quite con- 
tent with what was left to him of his sal- 
ary, and absolutely bent upon doing his 
full duty to the public without regard to 
personal friendship or any other result 
than a satisfied conscience. Whittlely’s 
youth, ambition and belief in the honesty 
of the masses, with his complete faith that 
they would appreciate a faithful public 
servant, led him to look upon politics from 
an entirely different standpoint from that 
of the practical “Bosses.” The road to 
higher things, he thought, was through 
faithfulness to public and private trusts 
alike. 

The first eventful thing Whittlely did 
after his induction into office was to marry 
the girl he had long loved, but had feared 
to wed because of his poverty and the pre- 
carious livelihood his practice—if there 
was enough of it in those early days to be 
called a “practice”—yielded. She was an 
orphan and the favorite niece of one of 
his party’s Bosses, but he married her for 
love, and not with any thought of material 
advantages. For a year everything went 
well. Their lives were as happy as, to use 
a trite expression, the day was long, and 
the coming of a pretty girl baby made 
their joy complete. But if the sun always 
shines behind the clouds, the clouds are 
ever coming over the sun. 

Just fourteen months after Whittlely 
became District Attorney, the city was 
startled by the exposure of gigantic frauds 
—the sufferers being principally people 
who could ill-afford the loss, and, indirect- 
ly, the struggling masses. There were ar- 
rests of unimportant character, but it was 
intimated that behind the scheme had been 
men of high reputation and undoubted 
wealth. The affair had leaked out in a 
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mysterious manner, and strenuous efforts 
were at once made to hush it up and 
shield the “big guns.” There were loud 
calls for the District Attorney to act, and 
Whittlely heard them. Only a few weeks 
previously he had prosecuted and sent to 
State prison a corrupt labor leader, des- 
pite numerous threats of political ven- 
geance, and now it was asked what he 
would do where big fish were concerned. 
The “Boss” had not taken much interest 
in the labor leader’s case. It was too 
plain, and experience had taught him that 
the laboring man as an average was for- 
getful, a party follower, and his wrath 
easily smoothed over. But in this new 
matter the case was different, and the ten- 
tacles of the fraud, if too vigorously fol- 
lowed, might be found to reach into the 
heart of the organization. However, hav- 
ing, as he believed, the District Attorney 
in his possession, he smiled. There are 
more ways than one of blocking the wheels 
of justice ; there are small fry to be found 
willing to put up with a short temporary 
loss of liberty for a pecuniary compensa- 
tion, and become vicarious sacrifices. New 
events were always happening to distract 
attention, and that curious conglomerate 
thing called “The Public” was notoriously 
of short memory. The District Attorney 
could make a pretense of doing something, 
and by delays tire the clamor out until 
forgetfulness fell upon the dear people. A 
subservient District Attorney is one of the 
most valuable assets of an unscrupulous 
“Boss,” and that Whittlely would prove 
otherwise never for a moment crossed the 
mind of the “Boss” in this instance. It 
was a thunderbolt when, in an interview 
published in a leading morning newspaper 
Whittlely announced his intention to vig- 
orously probe the scandal to the bottom 
and to bring to justice whoever might be 
found involved without regard to wealth 
or prominence. 

“Just as relentless as I prosecuted that 
labor thief,” he was reported as having 
said, “I will prosecute all other criminals 
even if the trail leads up to the President 
of the United States.” 

When the “Boss” read this, he was in- 
expressibly shocked. Then he recovered 
his composure and chuckled softly to him- 
self. 


“Buncombe!” he said sotto voce. “That 
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fellow Whittlely is a damned clever chap !” 

Nevertheless, he sent for “his” District 
Attorney. 

“Pretty strong guff you’re giving them 
this morning,” he said pleasantly. 

“To what do you refer?” asked Whit- 
tlely, in amazement, not having been 
spoken to in such a way before. 

“This talk about sending the big fel- 
lows to jail in the Gundry case,” answered 
the “Boss,” his teeth tightening. 

“It is exactly what 1 mean to do if it 
can possibly be done,” said the District 
Attorney, firmly. 

“The hell you’ say!” 
leaped to his feet. “Are 
wheels in your head?” 

“Not that I am aware of,” 
Whittlely. 

“Of course it’s all right to gull them,” 
said the “Boss,” smoothing down, “but 
you ain’t going to make such a damned 
fool of yourself. It’s hands off, you un- 
derstand !” 

Whittlely felt his temper rising, but he 
controlled it. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. 
afraid I do not understand you.” 

“Why,” said the “Boss” cholerically, 
“it’s plain enough. Do all the gassing you 
please—it won’t do any harm—but don’t 
you go any further. Take that from me! 
There are men in this thing who are 
friends of mine, friends of the organiza- 
tion, who put their money up for us, and 
you’re going to leave them alone.” 

“IT am going to do my duty, Mr. Pull- 
grab. My duty as District Attorney is to 
prosecute thieves wherever I find them. I 
owe that to the people who elected me io 
my office.” 

“The hell you do!” roared the “Boss.” 
“The people elected you to nothing! It 
was I nominated and elected you! What 
the devil did the people have to do with 
it? You take your orders from me if you 
know what is good for you!” 

“So long as your orders do not call for 
any violation of my official oath, I’ll carry 
them out,” replied Whittlely, his face 
flushing, “but when it comes to dealing 
out even-handed justice I do not take or- 
ders from you or any man living !” 

The “Boss’s” face was a study in pas- 
sion. His features were distorted, his lips 
writhed, and his eyes flashed fury. He 


“Boss” 
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grasped Whittlely savagely by the arm. 

“See here, young fellow,” he shouted. 
“Who took you from nothing and made 
you? Do you want to ruin yourself and 
all your prospects? Don’t make an infer- 
nal idiot of yourself! The people won't 
do a damn thing for you except palaver 
you ! When it comes to voting, it’s me and 

yammon does the trick. I “thought you 
had Sense enough to understand that long 
ago! What kind of a job are you putting 
up on me? You’ve hurt the organization 
enough with pushing that labor fellow the 
way you did. Don’t go to doing any more 
tricks, or it'll be the worse for you! Gaff 
the public all you want to, but don’t you 
go to reaching out for any of my friends, 
or [’l] crush you—that’ s what !—I’ll crush 
you to pulp—and it’s damned little the 
publie will do for you!” 

Whittlely with difficulty drew himself 
out of the “Boss’s” grasp. His face was 
deathly white, and he was boiling under 
the insults offered him. 

“T have a different opinion of the people 
from what you evidently have,” he said, 
hotly. “And neither your threats nor 
those of any others or all others combined 
will swerve me from performing my boun- 
den obligation to the law for one moment! 
I have been faithful to the organization 
and the party, and I have done everything 
I could honestly do for both. But neither 
owns my body or my soul, and I will not 
be dictated to against my conscience in 
such a case as this!” 

“You’d better think it over,” said the 
“Boss.” menacingly, but cooling down. 
*‘And if you’re the kind of a kid I’ve taken 
you to be, you’ll do as I tell you. Go slow, 
young fellow, or you’ll regret it as sure as 
you live! Come, now, don’t let’s have a 
falling out, you and I!” 

“Tt is my wish to be on friendly terms 
with you, Sir, but in this matter my de- 
cision is irrevocable. I am going to send 
the dirty thieves behind this contemptible 
swindle to the penitentiary, and I am go- 
ing to use every resource within my power 
to accomplish that end!” 

The discomfited “Boss” fairly fumed. 
He foamed at the mouth like a rabid dog. 

“To hell with your highfalutin’!” he 
cried. “You'll never succeed in doing 
anything of the sort, and you may as well 
know it! I won’t let you! You know me, 
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don’t you? You’re an ungrateful, deceit- 
ful hound! Get out of this, and don’t 
you ever dare talk to me again until you 
get some sense in your damned head !” 

Whittlely was sorely tempted to test his 
strength on Pullgrab, but he knew he was 
physically no match for him, and he 
deemed it wisest not to bandy further 
words. He repeated the interview to his 
wife, and was gratified by her enthusiastic 
approval of his course. 

“T am very sorry, dear,” she said, “that 
you and uncle, who has always been good 
to me, should fall out, but I would not 
have you depart from doing what you be- 
lieve to be right for all the world!” 

This was Whittlely’s first personal, ac- 
tual experience with the seamy side of 
politics. Like every other man and wo- 
man he had heard much of political cor- 
ruption, but he had taken little stock in 
its existence, except in a minor way. The 
talk and the charges were a part of the 
game, just as guns and powder were a 
part of war. Now the hideousness of it 
was revealed to him, and it made him feel 
sick—sick at heart and in his head and at 
his stomach; but it only more firmly re- 
solved him to do his duty regardless of 
consequences. If the “Boss” turned him 
down and the organization followed suit, 
he would appeal from both to the people. 
to the common honesty of men, and beat 
them. Youth and inexperience are bound- 
less fountains of self-reliance, and faith 
dies hard. 

It is a matter of record that Whittlely 
did his best in the case. For lack of evi- 
dence he did not succeed in landing all 
the big fish, but he caught two of con- 
siderable size in his net, and he raised 
such a storm of public indignation that 
the Judge before whom they were tried 
and convicted, though most anxious to 
please the “Boss,” was obliged to impose 
more than ordinarily severe sentences. 
Pullgrab stood by and gnashed his teeth, 
vowing vengeance on the man who had, 
from his point of view, deceived him; the 
other “Boss” privately joined him in 
anathematizing the District Attorney, but 
with one or two exceptions, in which 
silence was observed, the Press was loud 
in its praise of the fearless officer of the 
law, and Whittlely felt that it would force 
his renomination. He forgot that a whole 
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year would elapse before another nominat- 
ing season would roll around, that he 
would not focus attention, and that many 


other things besides the Gundry case 
would occur to absorb the public mind. 
As the time for the nominating conven- 
tions to meet approached, two newspapers 
which called themselves independent ad- 
vocated Whittlely’s renomination. The 
others mentioned him casually in a milk 
and watery way, with the exception of one, 
which called him “an enemy of labor.” 
But when the conventions met, they both 
ignored him and cut and dried candidates 
went upon the tickets. Whittlely was 
sorely disappointed and mortified. He 
had felt that if his own party passed 
him by, the other, recognizing his services, 
and the strong appeal that could be made 
upon them to the voters would take him 
up and bid for public support for the rest 
of its ticket on the strength of his name, 
for he would still proclaim himself a party 
man generally. The “Boss” taunted him, 
and in anger he determined with the aid 
of his personal friends who rallied to his 
assistance, to run independently and teach 
both “Bosses” a lesson. He counted upon 
the support of the press and the masses 
whose allegiance he felt was due him, and 
he believed he could arouse the common 
people into resentment against his enemies 
by a mere statement of the reasons why 
he had been flung aside. Every dollar he 
had saved and every dollar he could bor- 
row, went into the campaign. It was vig- 
orously conducted, and the enthusiasm 
which greeted him filled him with confi- 
dence. The people seemed to be all right, 
but to his surprise the newspapers, with 
the exceptions noted, while occasionally 
giving him a favorable mention, supported 
the candidates of the respective parties 
to which it was recognized they belonged. 
He went personally to their editors, and 
urged his claims, and begged them to be 
independent so far as he was concerned. 
The only answers he received were that 
the other candidates were unobjectionable, 
and that the editors were obeying the or- 
ders of the owners who were following the 
recognized policies of their properties. 
Well, he would show them, too, that the 
people thought for themselves, were not 
to be led by the nose, and would rally 
to the support of a faithful public servant 
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who had refused to be subservient to 
“Boss” domination. His wife shared in 
his beliefs, and it being a simple and easy 
matter to make oneself confident of that 
which one desires, especially when one 
knows it is right, Whittlely felt certain of 
the outcome. 

Whittlely worked strenuously up to the 
very last minute of his campaign, being 
as strenuously aided by a few loyal friends 
who had gathered around his banner. He 
was completely exhausted and almost a 
nervous wreck when election day dawned. 
It was very late when he returned to his 
home a downcast, heartbroken man. His 
faith in the people had been rudely 
shocked—nay, crushed. They had over- 
whelmingly voted against him. The oppo- 
sition of the great corporations whom he 
had denounced, and to whom he had 
shown no favors in the conduct of his of- 
fice he had counted upon; the ill-will of 
the “Bosses” working together when cer- 
tain principles or lack of principles, 


rather, were at stake, he had expected; 
but that the laboring class and the great 
middle class, to whom he had been just 


and whose rights and claims to equal 
recognition he had not only advocated 
but in the conduct of the District Attor- 
neyship had enforced, would desert him, 
was the unexpected, and opened his eyes to 
the reality of things and the weakness of 
sentimentality in politics. The ‘‘Boss” 
was right. He had elected him the first 
time, not the people, who were merely pup- 
pets, occasionally showing an exhibition 
of spirit, but when it came to the pinch 
were Punch and Judy marionettes pulled 
by strings they were biind to. The praise 
of the newspapers was a temporary thing, 
to be forgotten when it came to a struggle 
for spoils and party affiliations, ingrained 
habit, guided men when they cast their 
ballots, not independence. It was a very 
bitter lesson which Whittlely learned at 
the cost of ruin. 

Whittlely’s wife was as downcast as 
himself, but it is when a man is most dis- 
couraged and despairing that the true wo- 
man smothers her own feelings and proves 
her worth. Her heart ached, but she 
smiled and gave him words of cheer. 

“Never mind, dear,” she said, “it’s all 
for the best, and if it was not that you feel 
so badly about it, I would say I am glad 
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it has come out this way. You know. there 
is Gladys to think of, and we really must 
be saving some money for her, which you 
haven’t been able to do before, but will be 
with the practice which will come to you 
now. Politics is a waste of time unless one 
is a millionaire!” 

He smiled wearily. 

“T wish I could look at it the way you 
do, sweet,” he said, “but what little prac- 
tice I had is gone, and I can hardly expect 
clients who have formed new connections 
to come back to me when I so readily gave 
them up. Besides, building up a civil 
practice is weary work, and the returns 
come slowly; it takes such a long time be- 
fore a case is reached for trial and finally 
disposed of. I might go in for criminal 
practice where the income, if smaller, is 
more immediate—and that would be the 
natural thing for one who has held the 
office I have to do—but what chance would 
I have? The criminal class is alive to its 
interest ; they know I am discredited ; they 
know the judges, nearly all of whom are 
toadies to the powers that be, will not be 
likely to show me favors, and the Wardens 
and Keepers at the prisons who largely 
control the prisoners in their choice of de- 
fenders, and who are also dependent upon 
those in control of the machine, wii: sot 
be likely to direct any business my way. 
It’s a very poor outlook, Patsy—but we'll 
fight !” 

And for three weary years he did fight— 
gradually but surely dropping out of sight 
and going from bad to worse in living con- 
ditions. One by one the possessions he had 
accumulated found their way into the 
pawnshop, and finally he was worse off 
than when he had started on a career, and 
they were reduced to living in one barely 
furnished room in one of those ghastly 
city tenements which are a disgrace to our 
boasted civilization, with barely enough 
food to sustain existence. He became a 
mere shadow of his former self, his wife a 
skeleton, and the beautiful looks of the girl 
faded into that terrible agedness which it 
is so agonizing to see in a child. Poverty 
breaks the spirit as well.as the body, and 
his was crushed by it. At first he con- 
tinued to attend the meetings of his politi- 
cal organization, but finding himself prac- 
tically ostracised, he ceased going. 

One wretched day he returned to his 
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mockery of a home to find the little girl 
in the throes of a fever, and his wife 
weeping hysterically. She made. an at- 
tempt to conceal her tears, as she rushed 
to greet him. 

“He has been here,” she said, “and he 
wishes to see you.” 

“Who?” he asked vacantly. 

“Uncle!” she answered. “And—and I 
think you had better do as he says! It’s 
no use fighting him! I cannot stand it 
any longer—and see what your return is 
for what he calls being Quixotish !” 

“Yes, dear, I’ve found it out,” he said 
grimly. 

“You know,” she continued, unable to 
repress her sobs, “I would not ask you to 
do anything wrong—but he says it isn’t 
wrong—it’s business! And—and when I 
hear him it does look as if we had made a 
mistake, love! Of course I don’t under- 
stand these things——” 

“But you have suffered and do suffer 
for them,” he interrupted, folding her in 
his arms. “Well, you shall suffer no 
longer if he will be my friend again. I 
will go to him at once—and I'll send a 
doctor in on my way. I earned two dol- 


lars to-day defending a woman of the town 


in a police court! That’s what I’ve come 
to.!?” 

He kissed her and the child and went 
out. 

The “Boss” received him affably and 
proceeded in his usual way directly to 
business. 

“Sit down,” he said, “and let us come 
to the point. I hope you’ve found out 
what the people do for you, and you’re 
satisfied. I thought you may have come 
to your senses, and I want a man of brains 
I can depend upon in your district. You’ll 
fill the bill if you’ve come around to my 
way of thinking. I always liked you, and 
Grace, you know, has a place in my heart 
—but I couldn’t do anything for her as 
long as you fought me. It’s a damn shame 
that a man of your ability should waste it 
and go to the devil as you’ve been doing! 
How do you feel about it now?” 

“I’m beaten!” said Whittlely weakly. 
“You were right and I was a fool. So 
long as the people like to have a yoke 
around their neck one is silly to try to re- 
move it. Since it seems to please them to 
carry burdens, the man is an idiot who 
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sacrifices himself to relieve them of the 
load !” 

“Now youre talking!” said the “Boss,” 
grasping Whittlely’s hand and shaking it 
warmly. “What’s happened to you is 
what has happened with mighty rare ex- 
ceptions to every other fellow who hasn’t 
secretly lived on the principle of the pub- 
lic be damned! What did they do to 
Christ? They have always done that sort 
of thing to the fellow who thinks of them 
first, and of himself second. If what you 
want is to suffer and slave all your life 
so as to have a fine monument you’ll never 
see or know anything about erected to 
your memory by a people who become 
grateful after the worms have feasted up- 
on you, that’s another thing! I’m not 
caring for any of that kind in mine! See 
here—there’ve been Presidents of ithe 
United States who’d been put away in a 
pauper’s grave, but for public subscrip- 
tions! There’s none of ’em’s gone out cf 
the White House since Lincoln’s time— 
and it’s the unhappy man he was!-—as 
poor as they went in!” 

“Yes,” answered Whittlely, “it’s an age 
of praying to Christ and worshipping 
Mammon!” 

“Tain’t much different from any other 
that’s gone before,” said the “Boss,” la- 
conically. “And it isn’t going to be any 
different until the people make it so. They 
could have everything different if they 
really wanted it different. They get just 
what they earn. You’ve gone to blaming 
me, and I’m not calling myself a saint, 
but I’m thinking the most blame for 
things being as they are should be laid up- 
on them. There’s your wealthy respecta- 
ble gentleman—he does everything he can 
to avoid paying his taxes, to get the plums 
and to evade jury service—and he stays 
at home and doesn’t vote—gives me the 
money to get votes with and looks for re- 
turns. If he don’t get them he kicks! 
There’s the corporations—of course you 
know the old saying—they’ve no soul! 
Then there’s your laboring fellow—he’s a 
party man—staunch! A little soft-soap, 
little highfalutin’ talk, and a little greas- 
ing of his union heads, and he does as he’s 
told. Sometimes he squeals, but it don’t 
amount to anything when it comes to cast- 
ing his ballot. He goes regularly like 
sheep after the bellwether! Then there’s 
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the newspapers—well, they’re not in the 
business for their health and they have in- 
terests of their own to think about—and 
unless it’s a pretty tough case they'll sup- 
port the regular party candidate of the 
party they’re the organs of! You see 
where you get left, Whittlely, when you do 
the grand moral ‘act! Most of your be- 
loved people judging others by themselves 
think there’s a trick behind it anyway! 
Lots of them say you sacrificed those fel- 
lows in the Gundry case to save some of 
your own friends and you couldn’t make 
them believe otherwise! We handle’ the 
public as we find it and know it—use it 
for ourseives, not telling it so, of course! 
Bluff, hoodwink and humbug—it goes 
down their throats like treacle!” 

Whittlely had sat silent during this 
long harangue, his head bowed in shame, 
feeling that any reply would be useless. 
The “Boss,” after lighting a cigar and 
puffing at it vigorously for a few moments, 
resumed : ; 

“?Tain’t often I let myself out as I 
have to. you, young fellow. *Tain’t often 
I ever forgive an injury, and I don’t ex- 
actly know why I’m doing it in your case 
. —except for Grace’s sake, and because I 
know how useful you can be, and that if 
you pledge me your word you'll keep it in 
spite of all hell! Question is, are you 
ready to work with me and for me and 
obey orders ?” 

“Yes,” said Whittlely meekly, forcing 
hack the tears which were coming to his 
eyes. 

“Then we’ll be friends again,” said the 
“Boss” warmly, extending his hand, which 
Whittlely took. “Here’s a hundred— 
don’t be a damn fool and refuse it !—you’ll 
‘ be able to pay it back soon. I want an 
able fellow like yourself whom I can trust 
absolutely to run for Congress in your 
district. We’ll be wanting all the votes 
we can get next session to put some bills 
through there’s a pile in, and you’ve got 
the brains to do the work. Some of the 
fellows will kick at your getting the nomi- 
nation, but I guess I can handle them— 
and I'll attend to the assessment. We’ll 
run you on the grand record you made as 
District Attorney—that’ll fetch them! 
Won’t it be a fine joke to fool them with 
= very thing they didn’t appreciate be- 
ore!” 
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The “Boss” leaned back in his chair 
and roared. Whittlely could not but 
laugh, also. The idea certainly was ex- 
quisitely sarcastic. 

“There isn’t very much to the salary of 
a Congressmen,” the “Boss” resumed 
when he recovered his composure. “but 
some fellows with brains not as good as 
yours manage to lay enough by in a cou- 
ple of years to live nicely on the balance of 
their lives! You'll make a hit all right, 
and we'll keep you as_ representative— 
that’s a gay old word!—for a while,-and 
by and bye we'll put you in the Senate. 
An unruly fellow may get into the White 
House some day and we’ll need a curb on 
him. The Senate’s where they put it on 
in fine shape—they’re no common men! 
Now you go home and tell Grace it’s all 
right, and you'll see her smile, I’ll gamble, 
as you haven’t this many a month!” 

* * * * 


The name of Whittlely became known 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, and the fame of its hearer 
spread world-wide. He served four terms 
in the lower branch of Congress, and was 
in the middle of his third term as United 
States Senator when he died. Looking over 
the records you will not find the name 
identified once during ali this lengthy 
period with a piece of legislation which 
was of any real benefit to his countrymen; 
but many a private bill in public guise, 
which resulted in large fortunes to the un- 
seen hands behind it was sponsored by him 
and became a law through his eloquence, 
his skill in sophistry, and his marvelous 
manipulation of legislation. He made 
many fiery, magnificent speeches which 
eloquently upheld human rights and plead 
for the ‘downtrodden masses,” and which 
tickled the public palate, but no evil from 
which the community suffered at the 
hands of private interests was redressed by 
any effort of his. 

From the first day that Whittlely en- 
tered Congress to the last day of his life 
he was never seen to smile. Always his 
face wore a cold, hard, cynical look in re- 
pose, and even to his wife he was a 
changed man. He was continuously good 
and loving to her, but she knew what no 
one suspected, that he was an unhappy 
man. He tried to justify himself from 
his experience—the public had made him 
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what he was against his will—and he had 
rendered Caesar’s due—but at his heart 
a canker continually gnawed. His life, 
regarded by his countrymen and the world 
as a brilliant one, was to him the sorest 
of disappointments and failures. Ever 
he felt the yoke tightly about his neck, 
ever to himself he was forced to admit he 
was a tool and a slave and a mental pros- 
titute who debased the glorious talents 
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God had bestowed upon him. He was suc- 
cessful from the worldly point of view; 
he had amassed a large fortune; he was 
a dismal utter failure from that of his 


conscience. Outwardly serene, inwardly 
his life was a hell. He bore it—and was 
glad when death came. 

Whittlely “got it,” but when it came 
to the matter of enjoyment he found that 
the “how” did make a difference. 











COMPENSATION 
BY 
MABEL PORTER PITTS 


I said: “I will be happy:” 
The grassy plain became a steep ascent, 
The level pathway tortuous and rough; . 
The little light, whose struggling beams had lent 
Their feebleness to render me content, 

In one weak effort broke its thread of life 

And left the world to darkness and to strife. 
From out the waste of wreckage left behind 

I snatched one jewel ere it, too, were lost— 

A glory that around my heart entwined— 

And gladly will I welcome each distress, 
Confessing it a privilege to be 

Encowled within my hopeless wretchedness 

If I, throughout, may keep this memory. 


"Twas enough. 


























THE FAMILY OF PADRE JUAN 
BAUTISTA 


BY GEORGE WETHERILL EARL, JR. 





The Philippines for many years will furnish a rich field for the exploitation by 
the writer and the dramatist. There is no country on earth so rich in coloring, no 
land of such brilliant sunshine, no sky of such vid cloud changes, and no people 
so full of passion. romance and mystery. The Spaniard is of a passing race, and 
the author of “The Family of Padre Juan Bautista” has given us a character 
study that is well worth reading. The poor, mad priest and his passionate sister 
are fit subjects for the pen of some great dramatist. Mr. Wetherill has given us only 
a sketch, in broad strokes and salient penciling, that might easily be worked into 
the more intricate design of a lengthy novel. It is the story of a lonesome Ameri- 
can boy, away out in the tropical solitudes, and a half-crazed woman, who knew 
how to feel, and feel deeply, for her poor brother, the crazed priest of the Monastery 





of Banazoc.—EDIToR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
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Garth, census enu- 
merator for the dis- 
trict of Banazoc, Is- 
land of Luzon, un- 
gainly in appearance, 
but graceful in move- 
ment, swung his leg 
over the head of his hang-dog native pony, 
dropped his rein cowboy fashion at its 
feet, and threw himself in a sheltered 
opening beside the sunbaked trail. 

“Oh, lord-y, lord,” he exclaimed, as he 
mopped the red face beneath his shock of 
carroty hair, “I believe I am affected with 
nostalgia, as the army surgeons term 
every disease, zymotic or otherwise, they 
do not understand. Burning up with a 
feverish desire for a peep at Pike’s Peak, 
and a cold glass of something. I imagine 
a spring of good, clear water would drive 
me mad with delight,” he continued, as 
he felt around in the mossy bank for 
creepy things with his rawhide pony per- 
suader. “Homesick for a sniff of clear, 
mountain air,” he mumbled in a lower 
tone, as he snuggled down into his im- 
provised couch of cushiony moss. 

He lay for some minutes staring at the 
heat waves as they pirouetted against the 


dark green background of the foliage to 
whiffs of an intermittent breeze. He had 
dozed off into restless slumber when he 
was aroused by cries coming from a turn 
in the trail, concealed by the intervening 
rank vegetation. 

“Q-o-h! O-o-h, jaco!” in a fear-filled 
musical feminine voice, accompanied by 
the squealing and stamping of a pony. 

He arose to his feet to see a pony scam- 
pering along the trail. A second glance, 
and he noticed the pony was dragging a 
confused mass of lingerie by a much-ex- 
posed leg, fast in the stirrup of an under- 
turned saddle, from the midst of which 
continued to come: “Q-o-h! O-o-h, 
jaco |” 

It took but an instant to release the 
stirrup from a dainty chinela-clad foot. 
Its owner jumped to her feet in confusion, 
hastily arranged her clothing, and would 
have fled but for the reassuring overtures 
of Garth: 

“May I be of assistance, senorita?” he 
asked, politely doffing his hat without 
moving toward her. 

“Gracias, senor. You are an American, 
and not a soldier?” 

He explained his office while re-arrang- 
ing the saddle on the now docile pony. 
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“T have seen the senor in Banazoc,” 
she said, as she prepared to mount. “No, 
I do not live in Banazoc,” she went on; as 
if im reply to his questioning eyes. “I 
live here,” with a wave of her hand in the 
direction of a narrow trail, beside the 


opening where he had lain, heretofore un- 


discovered by him. “If your duties com- 
pel a visit to the convent of the Blessed 
Virgin, the padre will thank you for your 
kindness to one of the vanquished. Senor,” 
she held herself proudly and gracefully on 
the native saddle, “I am of the conquered 
—but not subdued. I am a Spaniard!” 
Her liquid black eyes flashed fire, and-her 
olive cheeks flushed in the pride of race. 

Noting his temporary loss for a reply, 
she went on with a twinkle in her eyes, as 
she urged her pony onto the all but over- 
grown trail: “Is the senor too embarrassed 
to-accept the thanks of the good padre to- 
day ?” ; 

Garth, recovering his _ self-possession, 
accepted the challenge and followed her 
along what had formerly been a well cared 
for highway. 

They had arrived at the dismantled gate 
of the convent courtyard before she pulled 
up her pony. 

“Await here,” she cried, and disap- 
peared in the direction of the convent. 

Garth remained seated on his pony for 
some minutes, then dismounted and stood 
impatiently thrashing his leggings with. his 
rawhide. Soon his impatience overcame 
him, and he proceeded to lead his pony 
through the gateway. 

“Alto!” shrieked a 


quavering male 
voice, which so startled him he felt his 


hair raise under his slouch hat. “What 
do you require here?” continued the voice 
in Spanish. 

While trying to locate him-of-the-voice, 
he, as if by inspiration, explained his er- 
rand as one in connection with the cen- 
sus. 

Shuffling feet announced an approach: 
“Senor,” said he-of-the-voice, as he led 
Garth across the crumbling pavement of 
the courtyard and entered the patio, 
“there are but two of us here: the Padre 
Juan Bautista and Jose Sacrez,” bowing, 
“that is 1, the servant.” 

“But what of the senor " , 

_ “Jose! Jose!” Garth was interrupted 
by a.musical voice in purest Spanish, and 
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a prematurely aged priest entered the pa- 
tio from the farther side. 

“Good-day, senor,” he said. “My 
church and convent are yours! Will you 
accompany me? Some wine, Jose!” he 
gently called, as they left the patio. At 
the end of a long cloister they entered a 
once-splendidly furnished hall, now in the 
throes of past vandalism and present 
tropical decay. 

Jose brought a small flask of delicious 
aromatic Tokay and some dainty rice bis- 
cuit. 

Garth found the padre a delightful ra- 
conteur, and luncheon was announced be- 
fore he realized the time had passed so 
quickly. 

The gallant, priestly man offered him 
his arm in princely fashion; it was thus 
they entered what had been the refectory 
of the convent. 

“You must pardon my family,” he said 
as they seated themselves after he had 
asked grace. “They are not given to meet- 
ing strangers.” 

Garth glanced at the table before him 
and saw evidence of preparation for three 
other guests; everywhere was the presence 
of feminine orderliness. 

“Come again,” enthusiastically said the 
priest, as Garth was leaving the convent. 
“May I request that you say nothing of 
my family—and myself?” he hesitating- 
ly asked. 

Garth promised to hold‘his secret in- 
violate. 

“Come to me Friday. We will have a 
splendid fish Friday evening. You must 
stay over night if you do not fear spirits,” 
he smilingly said. “The spirits here you 
will find saintly. I do not think they will 
be tempted to approach one of your re- 
ligious belief.” 

Garth had explained to him when he 
offered his blessing after luncheon that 
he was not of his faith. “The more you 
require it!” he had said. 

Garth was. very confused in his mind 
when he entered the courtyard of the 
convent Friday afternoon. He had been 
thinking of the contradictory statements 
of Jose and his master in regard to the 
number of inhabitants in the convent, and 
the seeming total disappearance of the 
dark, matured beauty he had met on the 
trail who was ever in his mind. 
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When they sat down to dine that even- 
ing in the flickering light of home-made 
tallow candles, the three seats of honor at 
the table again were unoccupied, and, as 
before, the padre apologized for the ab- 
sence of his family. 

Garth was assigned for the night to a 
monk-like cell just off the main hall, 
where he was entertained on the occasion 
of his first visit. He had fallen into a 
restless slumber, when he awoke with a 
start. He heard the sonorous voice of 
the padre in deep converse—and caught 
here and there a word of the conversa- 
tion, but not enough to follow its drift. 
The replies were so indistinct he could 
not have recognized the voices of the 
speakers should he ever have heard them 
before. The padre could not be holding 
such an animated conversation with Jose 
nor his lady of the trail, as the voices 
changed from time to time, not so much 
in sound as in meter, and occasionally he 
heard his rising inflection as if giving 
directions to some one. Could he be en- 
tertaining the ladrones who frequently be- 
came annoying to the peace-loving people 
and constabulary? No. He heard what 
seemed to be the cooing of a baby, and 
the mumbling of. what might have been 
the endearing caresses of a mother, amidst 
the noise and rattle of dishes, and fell 
asleep with the padre’s voice purling in 
his ears. 

“Did my family annoy you last even- 
ing?” the padre asked on meeting Garth 
in the patio the following morning. “You 
must pardon any seeming exclusiveness,” 
he went on apologetically. “I do not feel 
at liberty to thrust a stranger upon 
them.” 

Garth now frequently visited the inter- 
esting old convent and its genial host. 
Upon every occasion of his staying over- 
night, always in the cell- he occupied on 
his first visit, he listened to the same 
evening meal after he had retired. One 
night, in fact the last one he spent at 
the convent, the conversation became 
more audible. He could hear the padre 
addressing his guests and their indistinct 
replies—their voices seemed to have a fa- 
miliar ring to his ears. He heard him 
offering them various articles of food. 

“Mother, may I help you to some fowl ? 
Father, the baked plantains are excellent. 
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May I help the blessed baby to some 
guava jelly?” And then he heard what 
he surely thought was the cooing of a 
child. ;' 

“IT pray the time may come when we 
shall adore the child!” said the padre. 
The pious ring of his voice deeply aroused 
the latent curiosity which was now de- 
vouring Garth. It overcame his ideas of 
propriety. He quietly arose from his bed 
and noiselessly entered the great hall, 
where he could see the lights flickering in 
the refectory. He had taken but two steps 
when the priest’s resonant voice fairly 
ratig through the arched room: 

“Father, a heretic approaches; we must 
do away with the lights!” 

A moment later, he almost fell to the 
stone-paved floor in his fright. 

“Does the senor require anything?” 
queried the padre in most musical tones 
at his elbow. 

Garth humbly apologized to his host. 
Explaining how, in a moment of weak- 
ness, he had allowed his curiosity to vio- 
late a family-sacred privacy. 

“Humanity is weak,” was the only re- 
ply ventured. 

Early the following morning, Garth, in 
his shame, left the convent before break- 
ing his fast or bidding adieu to his host. 
As he was wending his way along the nar- 
row trail, dejectedly dragging his pony 
after him, a merry laugh startled him. 

“The senor has the curiosity of a 
woman,” came from the adjoining bosque, 
as his senorita came out upon the trail. 
“Did the senor meet the good padre’s fam- 
ily? No?” she saucily arched her eye- 
brows and dropped him a low  curtsey. 
Then becoming very serious: “The padre 
—my brother—you shall meet his family 
some day. Poor fellow, a blow on the 
head from an insurgent has slightly 
crazed him.” 

“Have all Americans tell-tale eyes?” 
she queried. Garth’s admiring yet ques- 
tioning gaze dropped from her face to 
the bridle rein he held in his hand, as he 
attempted to undo an invisible tangle in 
it. 


“T know the senor feels: I am ungrate- 
ful, but in the presence of others ‘my 
brother forgets me—yes, at times: I am 
only connected with the past, and I am 


forgotten with the past. 'The-senor even 
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forgot Felicidad. Mine is a pretty name, 
is it not? It means happiness in your 
harsh English tongue, senor, but I am un- 
happy, indeed.” 

A sudden burst of light came over 
Garth’s homely countenance, and some- 
thing within him caused him to advance 
toward her with open arms. 

“Senor, would you trifle?” A look of 
perplexity came into her eyes—they hard- 
ened, then softened and dropped before 
his admiring glance. 

“Senor, I love the world—I love life— 
I love everything which gives color to 
one’s existence. I came here seven years 
ago a woman grown, to visit my brother, 
the padre Juan, and I am here as if I 
were bound hand and foot; without fam- 
ily, friends or money. I sigh for Madrid. 
I am too proud to ask assistance from 
relatives whom I feel would aid me only 
reluctantly—but I long for Spain! This 
pest-hole of treacherous Malays—forever 
with the insane and imbecile, I, too, must 
eventually go mad. Senor—I will +i 
She grasped a near-by sapling for. sup- 
port. “No, I cannot bring myself to say 
it—Yes, I must—I must!” She sobbed 
bitterly, and lurched as if about to fall. 

Garth rushed to her assistance, and ten- 
derly placed his arm around her waist. 
Her head drooped upon his shoulder as 
she sobbed out her grief. 

Suddenly drawing herself from his 
grasp, she struck him a resounding blow 
on the face with her open hand. 

“How dare you!” she exclaimed. Then 
as quickly recovering her dignity: “Senor, 
your pardon. I humbly apologize. Ameri- 
cans are great traders. They love money, 
do they not ?” 

“Yes, senorita, the Americans are trad- 
ers—they do not love money, but the good 
things and pleasures money will buy.” 

“The Americans will pay well for their 
pleasures—as I ever thought. They will 
buy virtue—because they do not possess it 
themselves—to wreck it, and leave it an 
unclean thing by the wayside when they 
tire of it, as they would a broken toy! 
Oh, were I a man to cleave my way home 
—home—home! God has forsaken me! 
Misericordia! Misericordia! 

“Senor, you have money!” as if inspired 
by some last resource, yet with a dread 
and insane glare in her eyes that startled 
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Garth, so intense was it. 

“Only my salary, senorita. But it is at 
your service.” Tears welled up in his 
honest blue eyes, and his deep voice shook 
with emotion as he continued: “I met 
you, Senorita Felicidad, when I was sad 
and homesick and lonely. I have been 
lonelier since that day, as I have been un- 
able to drive the desire to see you from 
my thoughts. I will not press you now 
—but some day, perhaps, you may think 
of a chance American friend as one whom 
you could hold dear.” Advancing with 
outstretched arms: “Senorita, my love 
is 9 





“Senor,” she interrupted him, the glit- 
ter in her eyes took to itself a more cal- 
culating guise, “do not talk of love, but 
of money—money—money! I must have 
money. My brother and I must go home. 
Manila, then home—home—home— 
Spain! I will sacrifice anything, all—” 

*“*Will not your relatives send you means 
with which to return to them?” he asked 
in confusion, as he could make nothing of 
her all but incoherence. 

“T cannot, will not wait so long!” 
Stamping her foot: “They must know 
Juan and I are here among enemies— 
Malay and American—they should make 
the first advances. Senor, you have 
money—you would not miss a little of 
your gold. One month of your pay 
would place my poor crazed brother and 
myself in Spain. You would not, could 
not miss it. While I—I would be yours 
for a month to do with as you chose.” She 
did not drop her tear-filled eyes, but stood 
gazing into his face. 

“No, no, no,” exclaimed Garth, as the 
horror of the proposition she had been 
leading up to flashed across his mind. 

“T am lacking ” she interposed, 
only to be interrupted in turn: 

“No, no, you misunderstand me 

She held up her hand, and he paused. 
“Senor, let me continue: As a maiden of 
twenty I was considered worthy the court- 
ly .consideration of Spanish gentlemen. 
To-day I am not an aged nor fading wo- 
man. My charms—if charms I ever had 
—have increased with maturity. At 





3? 





twenty-seven have I not greater value— 
are not matured charms more seductive 
than those of the unformed girl? 
doubt me 


You 


yp? 
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Her intensity became indescribable, 
with every appearance of a lioness at bay. 
“Senor, | must have money—your mild, 
hateful blue eyes seem to question what I 
have to offer in return for your gold. No, 
no, do not turn away!” She panted hys- 
terically, and grasped him, sinuously en- 
twining her arms around his neck, and 
covering his face with burning kisses. 

He tore himself from her: “Calm your- 
self, senorita,” he soothingly said. 

“Why did you not return my caresses, 
you beast?” she cried, and again struck 
him upon the cheek such a blow as to 
raise white welts where her open fingers 
came in contact with his sun-reddened 
face. “You will not exchange your gold 
for me?” she asked, bitterly. “Are all 
Americans made of such cold, calculating 
clay? Have you blood—hot, red blood, 
coursing in your veins—or is it but water? 
Are you a man? 

“Money I must have! Senor, you are 
cold!” Here she shrugged her shoulders. 
“Why do you not speak—say something. 
Call me blackguardly names—anything— 
but speak—speak, you man of marble! 
Must you feel and finger your bargains 
like a piece of-cloth, must you intimately 
know the warp and weave of the fabric 
before you buy?” she sneered. “Well, 
senor,” loosening her hair, which fell in 
heavy ebony folds on her shoulders, “this 
is considered beautiful. And my _ eyes, 
are they not soulful? What a pretty 
mouth I have—more to caress a crucifix 
than for the lips of man? 

“Senor, Senor,” she raved, “you are 
adamant—stone! You are ice! See—see !” 
and she tore open the bosom of her bodice. 

Garth did not wait for more. He seized 
the overwrought woman in his rough, en- 
dearing way, and tried to pacify her. 

“No! No! No! Not yet,” she cried, 
struggling to free herself. “Wait! Wait! 
Will not to-morrow do to strike the bar- 
gain—I promise to-morrow you shall—” 

Garth placed a big muscular hand over 
her lips and cut off further utterance. 

When she again became composed, her 
dignity reasserted itself, and she tried to 
break from his arms. 

Garth, in his frank, manly way, poured 
the old, old story into unwilling and un- 
believing ears, until she nestled closer in 
his arms like a confiding child. 
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“T will take you and your brother to 
your loved Spain. And then os 

“We will go to America,” she burst out 
with a show of her old spirits, “to grow 
old and rich. But you must first ask my 
brother,” she merrily laughed. 

So level-headed, unromantic 
Garth plighted his troth. 

When Garth reached Banazoc that af- 
ternoon, he forwarded his resignation to 
his chief, and that night retired to dream 
of the winning, passionate woman who 
had promised to become his wife. 

Early the following morning, he was 
awakened to receive a hastily inscribed 
note from Felicidad. It contained but 
six words: “Come, I am in great trouble.” 

Mounting his pony, he rode rapidly to- 
ward the old convent, conjuring up all 
sorts of dread things in his mind. 

“Good-day to you, senor,” was Jose’s 
greeting as he entered the courtyard. 
“There is no further occasion for your 
visits. The good padre has departed to 
glory.” 

As he was about to enter the patio, 
Jose placed himself in front of him, but 
he thrust him to one side. Down the 
long cloister he went, across the reception 
room and into the refectory. Here Fe- 
licidad met him in womanly dignity, 
though her grief was in great evidence. 

“Jose has told me of your loss,” he 
said, placing a protecting arm about her. 

Her eyes shone through her tears like 
twin stars, as she led him into an ad- 
joining cell, where the mortal remains of 
Padre Juan Bautista awaited final rites 
and interment. In her grief she clung to 
her big American sweetheart, as he led 
her weeping back to the refectory. 

Entering the room, Garth’s eyes fell 
upon the ever-waiting table. “The others,” 
he questioned—“your brother’s family ?” 

“Are here.” She approached a recess 
in the wall; he had never noticed it be- 
fore, owing to an old drapery which hung 
over it. “These were the family of. the 
good padre,” she said through her tears, 
as she threw open a double door, which 
exposed to the strong light of the refec- 
tory a niche in the wall, which was occu- 
pied by life-like figures of Saint Joseph 
and the Blessed Virgin, for whom the 
convent had been named, with the infant 
Jesus in her arms. 


John 
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The story of the “Stay at Home” is of the olden war days in Missouri. It is 
founded on fact, and the grave of the hero may be found in the old cemetery in 
Palmyra, overgrown with weeds and tangled with blackberry vine. Hiram Smith 
voluntarily took the place of William T. Humphrey at Palmyra, Mo., in the year 
1862, and died, a sacrificial offering for his fellowman. Nellie did at last join the 
man, who died that another might be saved, and the pathetic tale is gwen for the 
first time in the pages of Overland Monthly. It is of the early West, a bit of the old 
war time, so fast becoming legendary, that will stir the blood and bring the tears, 
but the reader will feel better for giving way to his feelings. Particularly will 
“The Stay at Home” appeal to those of the days of Iincoln and Robert E. Lee, the 
veterans of the blue and the grey, the staunch heroes of that glorious and fast 
crumbling Grand Army now rapidly being recruited to the Army of the Great Ma- 








jority, the ghostly array of the dead and gone Knights of Valor. 
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m™ HEN THE war com- 
; pany was formed, 
people wondered why 
big Jim Hudson did 
not join. Nature 
seemed to have built 
him for a soldier. He 
was of fine physique, 
and had the stern-set jaw of the man of 
war. In the sports of stalwart young 
America he was a leader, and the fistic 
champion of Beaumont and all the coun- 
try thereabouts. 

It was a Southern company, and the 
Hudsons were loyal to the South. When 
Captain Dameron, who was half the size 
of Jim, began enrolling the enthusiastic 
alumni of the village school he said to 
the big boy: 

“Of course, you’ll meet with us in the 
hall to-night, Jim; going to have a pre- 
liminary drill, you know.” 

Jim’s eyes: sought the ground and he 
nervously scraped the earth with his big 
shoes. 

“I—I’m going to be busy to-night; got 
some—er—work to do; maybe some other 
time.” 

Dameron looked at him curiously a mo- 
ment and then said, kindly: 








“Well, that’s all right; you-can join 
any time within the month; remember, 
though, we want you.” 

After that, the athlete didn’t go down 
town any more of nights, and the cap- 
tain, understanding that he had some 
peculiar reasons of his own in not shoul- 
dering a musket for the cause, spoke to 
him no more about it. But the people 
thought it was funny, and later they 
treated him with a silent indifference, 
which was almost contempt. Every strip- 
ling in the town and neighborhood had 


enlisted, and the very atmosphere was 
electric with the martial spirit. 
The whole countryside swarmed into 


Beaumont the day Company K started to 
war. A large silk banner, the deft work 
of the young ladies, floated magnificently 
over the heroes. The bands played “Dixie” 
and the old lawyers made fiery speeches. 
If a man didn’t feel the thrill of fighting 
that day it was because ice water ran 
through his system. Young Captain 
Dameron riding at the head of his troop- 
ers was a knight of the cross, going out to 
a holy war. 

“Attention, company! 
Forward march!” 


What glory 


Form fours! 


theirs! Handkerchiefs 
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waved; soft eyes, lustrous with tears, 
pleaded to the God of the soldier to send 
their lovers back; mothers with wet 
cheeks, but underneath a flush of pride 
for their manly offspring, threw old shoes 
out in the road, believing somehow that 
the Ruler of Earth and Sky was connected 
with the superstition that it guarded 
against evil influence. 

“By the left flank! Forward at dou- 
ble quick !” 

The shades of an autumn twilight set- 
tled on the earth and the old men gath- 
ered in the village stores to talk over the 
day’s events. A tall young man, with 
eyes darting furtively about him, made his 
way down the plank sidewalk to a cottage 
at the extreme edge of town, and shyly 
approached the porch. A maiden with 
tawny hair was sitting with head resting 
on two bare white arms, gazing dreamily 
down the road whence the soldiers had 
gone. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” she said, as if sud- 
denly aroused, and not particularly 
pleased. _ 

He sat down on the porch step near her. 
She moved her chair from him. 

“You despise me for not going with 
them ?” he said. 

“TI don’t know that I’ve taken the pains 
to do that,” with icicle indifference. “You 
are nothing to me.” 

Stung to the quick, the lad looked into 
the hard-set face of the girl who had been 
his sweetheart. 

“T’ve told no one, Nellie, but I’ll tell 
you the truth——” R 

“I’m not your father confessor. Pray 
don’t make a scene. Didn’t the boys look 
gallant as they rode out to-day? And 
some so young! How I’d like to have been 
a man to-day!” she said, with sparkling 
eyes. 

He regarded her gloomily, but she kept 
her head averted, as though to look at 
him were contamination. 

“I’ve tried—oh, my God! How I’ve 
tried to fight it down,” he said, with aw- 
ful fervor, “but I couldn’t. I’ve hardly 
slept a night since they began. If the 
shots would be certain to, kill I wouldn’t 
mind, but to lose a leg or an arm, or to 
be wounded so I would be a helpless crip- 
ple—to have to creep around and sit in 
the sunshine—I couldn’t stand it! I do 
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not know why. It must be something in 
the blood. I’ve prayed af 

He bent his head down in his arms and 
shook with sobs. ‘The young lady arose. 

“Well,” she said, in a sort of resigned 
way, “I guess you can’t help it. I feel 
sorry that—that you’re not the kind of 
man I hoped you were. Good-night.” 

* * * * 





The war had been going on about two 
years. There were several new mounds in 
the little cemetery where the boys of Coni- 
pany K were awaiting the final reveille. 
Beaumont was in the hands of the enemy. 
It was headquarters for a detachment of 
government forces, and as the bush- 
whackers and outlaws had been unusually 
active, the iron hand of military disci- 
pline was felt everywhere. The busn- 
fighters, owning allegiance to neither side, 
took the advantage given them by the dis- 
tracted state of the country to rob and 
murder wherever it suited, knowing if ap- 
prehended the penalty against them had 
already been pronounced. 

Quite a number of Southern men were 
in the military prison awaiting examina- 
tion on charges of bushwhacking. An in- 
dustrious provost marshal had gone 
through Beaumont and the other towns 
with a dragnet, and he had returned with 
it full. ‘Many were the best citizens of 
the county, but this he did not know, and 
possibly it would have made little differ- 
ence if he had. He was of that class of 
men who crawl in times of peace and rise 
to dreadful size when a civil strife is on. 
The commanding general did not always 
know just what his provost marshal was 
doing. 

One of the prisoners was the father of 
the maid of tawny hair. He had unwit- 
tingly delivered his sentiments in the 
hearing of the provost marshal, and his 
gray hairs did not save him from arrest. 
Another prisoner was Jimmie Hudson, 
the big boy who didn’t go to war. The 
provost marshal thought it well to inves- 
tigate him, because he looked big enough 
to be dangerous. 

One day the provost’marshal reported 
that his assistant, Sergeant Hawkins, had 
been captured by a migrating column of 
the enemy. Hawkins was of the neigh- 
borhood, and had been of valuable service 
as an informer. In order to ensure his 
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swift return and to deliver a warning that 
would deter his captors from injuring 
Hawkins, the General issued a proclama- 
tion that if he were not rendered within 
a week, ten men would be selected from 
his prisoners and shot. There was no re- 
sponse, and the details of the execution 
were left to the provost marshal. He 
placed ten black beans in a sack among 
some white ones. The total number of 
beans was the same as the total number 
of prisoners. Every man had a fair chance 
for his life. The day before the execu- 
tion the provost marshal passed the sack 
around to the prisoners, informing them 
of the General’s orders and the fatal con- 
sequences of drawing a black bean. There 
were good, Christian men in the prison, 
men whose entire life had been as near 
blameless as that of human-kind can be. 
Then there were bushwhackers and ma- 
rauders of the sort war always brings to 
the service. All looked alike to the grim 
provost marshal. 

A thrill of joy swept over young Hud- 
son when he withdrew his hand and found 
in it a white bean. He would live! Never 
before had he known what a sweet thing 
life was. In his selfish happiness, he did 
not notice the haggard group of poor fel- 
lows whose stars had fallen. Some knelt in 
silent prayer. 
and wept. 

“Oh, God! My poor, motherless daugh- 
ter !” 

Mr. Stoddard, the father of the tawny- 
haired girl, buried his face on a table and 
sobbed out his misery. Those who had 
been congratulating each other upon their 
escape suddenly became quiet. They real- 
ized they were in the presence of death, 
so close that they could almost stretch out 
their arms and touch it. The men who 
had drawn the black beans dropped them 
to the floor, and there they lay like some 
horrid thing one sees in a bad dream. 

Hudson went over and sat on the bench 
by Mr. Stoddard. He did not speak, but 
somehow his presence was comforting to 
the stricken man. It was pitiable to see 
the gray-haired father torn by a grief ap- 
palling beyond words. Through all his 


agony, his daughter was uppermost in his 
mind. He gave Hudson a hundred mes- 
sages for her, and brokenly abjured him 
to look after her. 


In the chaotic state of 





One or two broke down: 
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his mind, he did not consider that she 
had broken off with her lover, and that 
she probably would not tolerate him about. 
But Hudson did not remind him of that. 

All through the fore part of the night, 
Hudson sat with his arm around the old 
man’s shoulder, talking to him of the girl 
they hoth loved, of Heaven and of things 
to come. Towards morning, the con- 
demned went to sleep, and Hudson gently 
arranged the blankets over him and placed 
his folded coat under his head for a pil- 
low. Then he looked around the oil-light- 
ed room. Several of the men who were 
entering upon their final day were fever- 
ishly writing notes to those they were 
leaving. Now and then a man would stop 
and groan. Nobody save old man Stod- 
dard was sleeping. Hudson walked up 
and down the room with hands clasped 
behind him, glancing now and then at 
the white and wrinkled face on the. bench. 
At the first indication of dawn, the pro- 
vost marshal came in with a paper in his 
hand. Hudson pointed to the sleeping 
man, and whispered something to the offi- 
cer. The grim death’s-head of a face the 
marshal habitually wore relaxed a little, 
and he nodded his head. Then the young 
man bent and whispered earnestly in his 
ear. The marshal suddenly started and 
looked at the man beside him with quick- 
ened interest. 

“There must be ten,” he said. 

“There will be ten,” replied Hudson, 
firmly. 

The officer went out, and Hudson sat 
down at the table and wrote a note, which 
he folded carefully and placed in Mr. 
Stoddard’s vest pocket. Then he resumed 
his walk up and down the long room. 

“Nine and one are ten—and one is 
eleven ; two from eleven is nine and one is 
ten. Yes—there will be ten,” he mur- 
mured. 

The rumble of cart wheels was heard 
outside, and the sort of buzz which be- 
tokens the presence of many people. 
Murky streaks of light began to come in 
through the dirty windows. It was the 
birth of a day of glory. By a sort of 
general understanding, though no one 
knew exactly why, all were very quiet, and 
the old man slept on. Those who were 
near could see a soft smile playing about 
the wrinkled mouth and tired eyelids. He 














seemed to be sleeping as peacefully as an 
infant. 

“J don’t want to see him. when he’s 
awakened,” remarked a prisoner, with a 
shudder. 

“Nine and one make ten and one out- 
side, eleven; two from eleven is nine, and 
one more makes ten. Yes, there will be 
ten.” 

Hudson repeated the words in unison 
with his step as he paced up and down. 
He no longer looked down, but held his 
head high, while a proud light beamed 
from his dark: eyes. 

The chains outside rattled and the pro- 
vost marshal stood at the door, with a 
file of carbineers behind him. Hudson 
stepped to the entrance. 

“Just a minute,” he whispered. He 
tiptoed back to where the white-faced_ old 
gentleman was sleeping and touched his 
lips to the forehead. 

‘Nellie !” 

A smile swept across the features, and 
for one instant the eyes opened with a 
glad light, and then closed. Sleep re- 
sumed her dominion. 

“Nine and one are ten—and one— 
eleven—less two safe—are nine, and one 
makes ten. Yes, there will be ten. I 
am quite ready, marshal, and thank you 
very much.” 

Like shades from the nether world, 
ashy-faced, their lips moving in prayer, 
the men of the black beans stumbled awk- 
wardly over the threshold and out into 
the torch-lighted corridors; then out into 
the wide courtyard, glowing with the 
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Some 
the 


dawning majesty of a clear day. 
sparrows twittered blithely under 
eves of the prison house, and _ others 
perched saucily on the walls. All the 
housetops commanding a view of the 
courtyard were dark with people. A file 
of soldiers, with muskets at rest, stood like 
statues of stone near the north wall. The 
muffled drums beat slowly as the con- 
demned men were escorted to their places 
opposite. As if in benediction on the 
long journey from world to world, a 
golden globe on a_ neighboring church- 
spire caught the first shaft from the ris- 
ing sun where it stood, a message from 
Heaven to the voyagers from earth. 

“Nine and one are ten—and one other 
makes eleven—less two safe are nine, and 
one added—there are just ten even.” 

* * * * 

Among the bivouac of the soldier dead 
there is one mound in the village burying 
ground whose beauty and fragrance sur- 
passes all the rest. Delicate hands guard 
every leaf and petal, and trailing vines 
background the richer glory of violet and 
of rose. At the head, a little to one side 
of the mound, is a modest granite stone 
inscribed in deep, chiseled letters, “Jim 
and Nellie,” so placed that when, in the 
course of years, another grave shall be 
made, the monument will stand midway 
at the head of the two. Had the one now 
sleeping been consulted touching the ar- 
rangement, it would have received his 
most grateful approval, and this knowl- 
edge, as a sacred legacy, rested in the heart 
of the one who was yet to meet him. 


STORM 


BYaGEORGIA L. FIELD 


Leaves wrung, branches writhing, 

Air opaque with slant sheets of rain: 
Lightning’s quick surprise, 

With sliding doors of thunder, 
And rack’d clouds hurried, 


Driven before the wind. 
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IN LOVERS’ LANE 


(Southern California.) 


BY H. O. WISE 





A long-drawn collonade of green, 

Where sun and shadow wed serene, 

And day is dimmed to suit the scene, 
In Lovers’ Lane. 


The fairy-foliaged pepper trees 

Clasp arms above the Western breeze, 

And sighs and tender motions please, 
In Lovers’ Lane. 


Through the blue rifts the blue sky shines, 
The hills weave round their magic lines, 
And hold at bay the world’s designs, 

In Lovers’ Lane. 


And here, in sacred privacy, 
The lovers’ trysting-place mote be, 
Apart from Toms of Coventry, 

In Lovers’ Lane. 


Here from a gaze upturned a life 

Must take its shape through toil and strife. 

The air with miracles is rife, > 
In Lovers’ Lane. 


Here shall the blood beat warmliest, here 
The forward foot shall find its fere, 
To walk with it through many a year 

In Lovers’ Lane. 


Here arms shall knit and motions meet, 
Love lay his all at Love’s own feet, 
And lips their vow on lips repeat, 

In Lovers’ Lane. 


Loma Linda. January 7th. 





















































THE HISTORY OF CHOP-SUEY AND 


FAN-TAN 


‘ BY GURDEN EDWARDS 





Tan and Chop-Suey. 





Mr. Gurden Edwards has given us a rather fanciful notion of the origin of Fan- 
To the uninitiated, the idea of the kitten stew may be re- 
pulsive, but when one samples the various foods of Chinatown chefs and runs amok 
in a confusion of varnished duck, geese claws and vertebrae of shark, it is not diffi- 
cult to accept Mr. Edwards’ amusing conceit as pretty fair fiction. 
much of the taint of the Mikado running through it, and expresses the thought of 
the author in a rather attractive manner. 
Tan” will serve to while away a few minutes in frivolous enjoyment. 
written for serious people, and tt is not recommended to any who refuse to be amused 
by a merry jest.—EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


The verse has 


“The History of Chop-Suey ad Fan- 
It was not 








“The living-idol Chop-Suey sat in the 
temple for over a hundred years and then 
he disappeared, and no one knew where he 
went.”—Ancient Chinese Legend. 


SAW the temple my- 
self and the very altar 
upon which he sat, so 
I for one know that 
it is a true legend. 
And there are many 
poems and __ stories 
written 
one of which I have translated for you, so 
that you might know more about him; of 
course, I have made a very free transla- 
tion because it is hard to do Chinese into 
English, and besides I wanted to make it 
rhyme, since that is what makes good 
poetry. But, anyway, the old poet-chroni- 
cler tells us that 





“He was a god and a wise old god, 
(And a god in a temple Chinee) ; 
And he wore a smile (like a salted cod 
From out of the salty sea, 
And he blinked at the punk that sacredly 
stunk, 
In a long smoke filigree. )” 


That is the way I am going to make it 





about him, © 


rhyme all the way through; the parts in 
brackets I really made up to help out, but 
all the rest is in the words of the ancient 
author himself. Who goes on to say: 


“And he sat leg-crossed in an age old 
squat, 
Holy and pensive (and queer, 
Taking his time in the self-same spot) 
For over a hundred year, 
Absolving all sin (with his codfish grin) 
For a punk and a penitent tear. 


“(For he was all that a god should be— 
He’d swallow whatever you’d say, 
Readily granting that two is three 
If you’d mention it while you pray; 
So the people sinned and the good god 
grinned, 
And the punk-works seemed to pay.)” 


Then the historian goes on to tell how 
there was a big fat mandarin in the neigh- 
borhood who used to sin all the time and 
used up prodigious quantities of punk; 
but finally he got so fat, that he couldn’t 
get down to the temple personally to make 
his sacrifices, so he used to send one of 
his men to do it for him, with roast pigs 
now and then as an extra offering for spe- 
cial forgiveness, and the god used to send 
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one of his priests up to the palace with the 
grin. But this hasn’t really anything to 
do with the main story, so I won’t trans- 
late it. I only mentioned it because the 
fat mandarin had a wife named Fan-Tan 
who has a lot to do with it, and this is 
what is written about her: 


“In the twilight came a slant-eyed maid, 
And she knelt at the good god’s shrine, 
Penitent, daintily, half-afraid 
Of the deified old divine, 
And she sacrificed punk till the whole 
place stunk, 
And the god gave a gracious sign. 
{ 
**(For he sneezed and he wheezed and he 
had to cough, 
Till a tear ran along his nose, 
And hung on the end and trickled off 
And tumbled among his toes. 
When a god does so, it’s a sign, and you 
know, 
Whatever you ask for goes.)” | 
{ 
This is what must have happened, for 
you must remember that the god was not 
an ordinary bronze idol, but a real live 
man-idol, like they have in some places in 
China, and therefore he had to breathe, 
and if the lady burned so much punk, it 
must have almost smothered him ; because 
some ladies in this country burn punk in 
their parlors when they are going to have 
company, and it makes the parlor so 
smothery and choky that sometimes the 
company gets sick and doesn’t stay late. 
But anyway, the lady was very nice- 
looking, as the old poet says in the follow- 
ing words: 


“Ah, she was a daughter of old Cathay, 
As sweet as the plum in spring, 
And over her shoulders her long locks lay 
As black as the oo-long’s wing; 
(And the poet concludes, in twenty-five 
verses, 
That she was a beautiful thing.)” 


A textual difficulty is presented by the 
line which I have translated “As black as 
the oo-long’s wing,” but I think that I 
have construed it correctly. It is quite 


true that oo-long is the trade name of a 
variety of tea, and taken in this sense, 
would hardly do in the above context ; but 
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I think that our author does not refer to 
tea so much as to the other meaning of 
oo-long, which is black-dragon; this the- 
ory is supported by external evidence, 
since black dragons have wings, and tea, 
so far as I know, has not. 
Having described the lady, the poet 
proceeds : 
“Then she told how she’d wed, as her 
father had sold, 
A mandarin fatly antique, 
Whose head was hot, but his heart was as 
cold 
As a herrin’s, and over her cheek 
A hot blush spread and she hung her head, 
And faltered, fearing to speak. 


“So she seized some more punk and burnt 
it amain, 
Till the good god shouted for air, 
And started him coughing and sneezing 
again 
Till the priest hurried in in despair, 
And gave her a fan to revive the old man 
And water to pour on his hair.” 


“And when they got him around at 


last”— 


I never saw such a lengthy old rhyme- 
ster; I think I had better translate the 
next six stanzas into prose because they 
only tell how she confessed that her hus- 
band didn’t treat her just right, and she 
had made up her mind to run away to 
America and wanted the god to give her 
good-luck before she started. And the 
god thought and thought a long time, and 
thoughts arose in his head that weren’t 
usual in a well constructed idol’s head, and 
finally he told her that he never had had 
a case just like hers before, and he would 
have to take the matter under advisement, 
but if she would come to see him about 
the same time next evening he would tell 
her definitely then whether he would for- 
give her or not. And the lady asked him 
if some li-chi nuts would help him decide. 
and he said three bushels might, and she 
said she thought she could bring four, and 
he said he thought she had better do so to 
make sure, and she said she would because 
her mandarin could afford that many, and 
he said he thought at least that many, and 
she said all right she would, and he said 
alright, and she said alright, and he said 




















good-night, and she said good-night, too. 
You can see for yourself how unnecessary 
it would be to make all that into poetry, 
but what comes next is very poetical, and 
has to be put into verse in order to bring 
out its beauty. This is how is goes: 


“And after she’d gone he thought and 
thought, 
As only a god can think, 
And he looked at the stubs of the punks 
she had bought 
With a reminiscent blink, 
And he finally said, with a wag of his head 
and a meditative wink: 


““*T’ve idled as long as an idol should, 
And I’ve grinned till I look like a fish, 
And.the pay that I get is none too good, 
Nor all that a god could wish!” 
And he sniffed and he snuffed and impa- 
tiently puffed, 
And finally muttered ‘Pish! 


“*There’s not enough sin in this land any 
more, 
To really support a church, 
And it’s getting to be a horrible bore 
To sit on the self-same perch 
For a hundred years, when, from what one 
hears, 
If he’ll only go out and search, 
““He can make his fortune 
clothes 
For people across the sea— 
If I had a wife, why, nobody knows 
How rich I might get to be.’ 
So he dreamed in the gloom of the silent 
old room 
Of the holy old temple Chinee” 


washing 





late into the night, long after the last vil- 
lager had put his squeaky old fiddle away, 
waiting in placid expectation, our poet 
goes on to say, in stanzas more numerous 
than amusing, till the sinful lady returned 
next evening with the four bushels of li- 
chi nuts. I am going back to prose again 
for awhile. And this is what he said 
when she came to the temple again next 
evening with a bundle: 


“Did you bring those nuts?” 
And she said: “No.” 
And he said: “No?” 
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And she said: “No. But I brought a 
four bushel pig instead. He looked just 
like my husband before he was cooked.” 

And he said: “Is your husband 
cooked ?” 

And she said: “No. 
This was his pig.” 

And he said: “I'll eat that pig.” 

So he ate the pig. After he had eaten 
the pig, he said: “H’m. Let me see. What 
was it that we were talking about last 
night? Tell me again. I have forgotten.” 

And she said: “I hate that big fat man- 
darin who is my husband, because he looks 
like a pig. Also because he acts like a 
pig. I think he is a pig. So I am going 
to run away from him and go over to 
California and get rich. It’s the days of 
°49 over there now.” 

And he said: “I’ll forgive you for that 
heinous offense upon one condition, to 
wit, that you marry me and take me along 
with you.” 

And she said: “You horrid old thing. 
You have been an idol for a hundred years 
—and how could an old thing like me be 
happy with an old idol like you?” 

And he said: “You could put me up on 
a shelf and run a temple over there and 
get rich.” 

And she looked around at the shabby 
old temple, and the wizened old priest 
who mumbled to himself all day like an 
old woman, and then she said: “No, it 
doesn’t seem'to pay. And besides, you are 
too old for even that. You wouldn’t last 
another hundred years.” 

And he said: “You are laboring under 
a false impression, Fan Tan. I have had 
the job only a couple of months. I took 
the last idol’s place when he died, and he 
had only been here a couple of years, be- 
cause he took another man’s place, and 
I don’t know how many there were before 
him. Behold!” And he pulled off his 
whiskers and got down from the altar as 
spruce as a kitten. 

And she said : “I am simply astonished.” 

And he said: “I knew you’d be sur- 
prised. Will you marry me or will you 
not? And what’s more, will you take me 
to America with you, or will you not? If 
you don’t, I’ll tell that fat mandarin of a 
pig of a husband of yours that you are go- 
ing to quit his side.” 

And she said: “You had better not, or 


His pig is cooked. 
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I'll tell all the people that you are a fake.” 

And they looked at each other with a 
scared look, and said: “We have got each 
other in a tight place.” So they decided 
to elope on the next steamer to America, 
which they did. 

This is about as far as the old poet 
goes with the story, and he didn’t have all 
the details that I have given either, but 
I have given you the benefit of later dis- 
coveries. For instance, he didn’t know 
about the young man’s not being a hun- 
dred years old, nor that the idol wasn’t 
the same Chinaman all the time, because 
they all dressed just alike and you could 
not tell them apart, unless you took them 
apart, which wasn’t permitted, and he did 
not know that the idol eloped with Fan- 
Tan instead of just disappearing—all of 
which things are true and happened just 
about as I have set them forth, and are 
very important, as you will see in the next 
chapter. He concludes his history with the 
following pathetic stanzas—pathetic be- 
cause so true: 


“When the morning came and the sinners 
came. 
To the great god’s shrine to pray, 
And light their punks with a penitent 
flame 
In the good, old-fashioned way, 
The god was not in the usual spot 
As punctually as they. 


“So they waited all day until two o’clock, 
And then they waited till three, 

But he didn’t grin on the faithful flock 
In response to their punkful plea— 

And since the day that he went away 
Nobody has heard of he.” 


That is all the old historian has to say 
about him because that is all he knew, but 
that is not al] there is, as you will find 
out if you read chapter two. This is Chap- 
ter Two now. I got the facts from Chop- 
Suey, Jr., who was one of the results of 
Chop-Suey and Fan-Tan’s elopement. 

Well, after they decided to elope, they 
took the next steamer to San Francisco. 
Now, you must remember this was in the 
early days, when a silly old-side-wheeler 
went thumping across the Pacific every 
two or three months, and everybody was 
going crazy over the gold mines in Cali- 
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fornia. And this is what happened while 
they were traveling in the ship with a 
whole lot of other Chinamen; but nobody 
recognized them. 

Chop-Suey had brought his whiskers 
with him and his old clothes that he used 
to wear in the temple, and Fan-Tan said: 
“Why did you bring those things ?” 

And Chop-Suey said: “You wait and 
see.” 

Fan-Tan had brought some funny look- 
ing cards, about so wide and about so 
long with her, and Chop-Suey said to her: 
“Why did you bring those things ?” 

And Fan-Tan said: “You wait 
see.” 

So the ship started off with a great 
thumping of her paddle wheels, and every- 
body jumped and thought, “My goodness 
sakes alive!” and wished they hadn’t 
started. But after awhile they got used 
to it, and all went to sleep. And when 
everybody was asleep, Chop-Suey got up 
and put on his old clothes and his whis- 
kers. Then he found a nice solid place 
in a good dark corner, and sat down there 
with his legs crossed and his hands folded, 
and lighted-a piece of punk and stuck it 
up in front of him, all just like he used 
to look in the temple. Then he waited for 
day to come. And when day did come, 
every one saw him sitting there and said, 
“Maybe it is a god.” 

But when Fan-T'an came along, he 
winked at her, and she went and got some 
punk and began to make prayers and kow- 
tow in front of him. Then every one 
felt sure that he was a holy man and be- 
gan to do the same thing. Then Fan- 
Tan began to make sacrifices to him of her 
valuables and money for a good voyage 
and good luck. Then every one was posi- 
tive that he was a holy man and began to 
do the same thing. 

Then next day it got cloudy, and then 
it got windy, and then it got so wavy that 
the ship began to wiggle and everybody 
began to get sick. So Fan-Tan sacrificed 
to Chop-Suey more than ever, and prayed 
him to make the storm go away, and 
everybody did the same thing. But the 
storm got worse and worse, and every one 
got sicker and sicker, till finally Chop- 
Suey couldn’t stand it any longer himself 
and he got so sick that his whiskers came 
off, and he rolled over on the deck and 


and 

















grunted like every one else. After awhile 
the storm got better, and people began to 
sit up and take notice again. And some 
of them noticed that Chop-Suey was one 
place and his whiskers were another, and 
that he was just as sick as anybody. After 
that they were not so sure that he was a 
god, so they didn’t make him any more 
sacrifices. 

But the ship kept going, until finally 
she got to San Francisco. Chop-Suey and 
Fan-Tan went ashore and said: ‘‘Where 
is Chinatown?” And a miner who was 
looking around on the ground to see if 
there were any nuggets there, said, “Up 
that way.” So they went up that way un- 
til they came to Chinatown. Of course it 
-wasn’t so big as it was just before the 
earthquake, and there weren’t so many 
tourists in it, because this was all in the 
early days yet; but even then it was a 
good big place, and Fan-Tan and Chop- 
Suey were glad they came. 

And Fan-Tan said, “What are you go- 
ing to do?” 

And Chop-Suey said, “I am going to 
start a temple. What are you going to 
do?” 

And she said, “You wait and see.” 

So Chop went one way to look around 
for a good place for his temple, and Fan 
went the other way to look around for a 
good place for her idea. Chop was de- 
lighted with the prospect, because he 
looked all around and found that there 
would be a first class opening for a tem- 
ple, as there weren’t any really good ones 
running yet, and the competition wouldn’t 
be strong. 

After he came to these conclusions he 
began to look around for Fan to tell her 
the good news, but he couldn’t find her 
anywhere. He hunted ail the rest of that 
day and part of the next, but to save his 
life he could not get any trace of her, 
and he got worried almost to death about 
her, because he didn’t know what might 
have happened to her. She was only a 
defenseless woman in a big city. But next 
afternoon, as he was walking along the 
street wondering whether to commit sui- 
cide or not, he came to a door where there 
were a lot of people going in and out; 
when they went in they looked glad, but 
when they came out they looked sad. This 
made Chop Suey curious that he went in 
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to see what it was all about. His eyes 
bulged right out of his head when he got 
in, for there sat Fan-Tan in the middle of 
the floor with the funny looking cards 
about so wide and about so long, which she 
kept dealing out and maneuvering around, 
and a lot of Chinamen squatting around 
her grunting now and then; they paid 
her to let them do this, and she put the 
money away in her pocket. Chop stood 
in a corner and watched and watched, but 
he couldn’t make out at all what they 
were doing. So he waited till every one 
had gone home to supper, and then he 
said to Fan: “What are you doing ?” 

And she said: “I am doing the people.” 

And he said, “Huh!” 

And she said: “I am running a card 
game. That big fat pig of a mandarin of 
a husband of mine used to make me play 
with him all the time, and then he would 
pull my hair when I beat him.” 

And Chop said: “You must have 
changed the rules. Every one is giving 
you money instead of pulling your hair.” 

And she said: “Yes, I am making a lot 
of money.” 

And he said: “Lend me enough money 
to start a temple.” 

And Fan said: “I will do that. Only 
you must start the temple right next 
door, because it is very wicked for people 
to gamble, and then they will come to you 
and make a sacrifice to be forgiven, and 
pray for better luck next time.” 

And Chop said: “I will do that.” 

So she gave him a pocket full of money 
and he went out and bought some things 
and worked and worked until he got a 
fine temple fixed up. He made a god 
out of wood and things like that; he him- 
self was only the high priest to take 
charge of the sacrifices and tell fortunes. 
Then he started business, and pretty soon 
he had almost as many people in his place 
as Fan had in hers. They were both get- 
ting rich very fast. 

But there was one thing that bothered 
him very much indeed. The people 
brought, among other things,-so many 
roast pigs as an offering to the idol that 
he and Fan couldn’t eat them all them- 
selves, and he didn’t know what to do 
with them to keep them from going to 
waste. So he went to Fan-Tan and asked 


her about it. 
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And she said: ‘“‘We will start a restau- 
rant.” 

And Chop jumped up in the air and 
kicked his heels together and said: “Oh, 
goody. That is the best idea I ever had, 
my sweet Fan-Tan.” 

And she said: “How much money have 
you got?” 

And he said: “A barrel full. How much 
have you got?” 

And she said: “Two barrels full; that 
makes three barrels. I think we have 
enough.” 

And he said: “Enough for what?” 

“Enough to build a three-story build- 
ing.” 

So they did build a three-story building 
and this is what they did with it: 

Fan-Tan moved her cards up onto the 
top floor and made two more sets and 
taught three men how to run them. After 
that she didn’t do any more work herself, 
but just took care of the money. 

Also Chop-Suey moved his temple on- 
to the second floor and fixed it up more 
grandly than ever and made two more 
idols and taught a man how to be a high 
priest. One idol was called the pig-sac- 
rifice idol, another was called the money 
sacrifice idol, and the last was called the 
miscellaneous sacrifice idol. The high- 
priest had to see that the people obeyed 
the rules. After that Chop-Suey didn’t 


do any more work in the temple himself, 
he stopped grinning like a fish, but he 
took charge of the restaurant. 
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They built the restaurant on the first 
floor. Now there were three chutes from 
the second floor down to the first, and 
when people left their pigs at the pig sac- 
tifice idol’s feet all the high priest had to 
do was to pull a string and they went 
down the chute into the kitchen and kept 
the restaurant supplied with meat. When 
people asked Chop-Suey where he got so 
many fine pigs, for no other restaurant 
in town had such a reputation for fine 
pigs, he used to look dreamy and say: 
“Oh, I shoot them.” 

When they left their money at the 
money sacrifice idol’s feet, it fell through 
a slot and went down the chute to the 
cash register, and kept it supplied with 
small change. This was an automatic 
chute, and the high priest didn’t have to 
pull a string, because everybody knows 
that too many cashiers spoil the profits. 

But some people were so poor that they 
could not afford to bring pigs or money, 
so they brought anything they could spare, 
such as kittens and things. They could 
lay these at the feet of the miscellaneous 
sacrifice idol, and when the high priest 
pulled that string they tumbled down in- 
to a big pot in the kitchen, where they 
were all cooked up together. This was 
served as a special luxury, and people 
said it was delicious, and it became fam- 
ous as “Chop-Suey’s Special,” and finally 
people just called it “chop-suey” for short. 
. I think that is about all of the History 
of Chop-Suey and Fan-Tan. 











THE LASTING ESCAPE 


BY ARMOR JEAN DEAMER 








“The Lasting Escape” is the story of a love affair that is nipped in the bud by 
an untoward fate. The heroine ts a masterful girl, one of the red-cheeked daugh- 
ters of the San Joaquin, strong and self-reliant and as beautiful as the great Cali- 
fornia savanna is fair. The hero is an every-day man with honest heart and chival- 
rous nature. That these two did not reap the reward of perfect understanding and 
ripening years of love unending is part of this fiction, and the abrupt ending of 
this story is part of its charm. Miss Armor Jean Deamer is a young author, but 
one who will achieve in the line of rousing fiction, one of the West’s coming woman 
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day, Sis, surely?” and 
Dick Maxton pointed 
to the clock and made 
a pantomime of heart 
failure afterwards. 

“?Morning, father,” 
was all Dora said, but 
her glance included both the gray, smooth- 
shaven man at.the head of the table and 
the equally tall but far lighter boy at 
the foot. He, not at all daunted by his 
sister’s neglect, went blithely on with his 
remarks : 

“Whew! Look like you just blew out 
of the laundry! Anything extra-special 
going to happen in these parts. to-day? If 
so, you want to let your unky know about 
it, you know.” - 

She gave this brotherly inquiry its 
proper perspective: “‘Don’t be melodra- 
matic and please pass the sugar.” 

“But you are a trifle spruced up, aren’t 
vou, daughter?” Mr. Maxton’s mouth was 
unsmiling, but his eyes twinkled. 

“Why, I wasn’t aware of it. Is a clean 
sailor blouse so unusual here? I am only 
going out in the launch, up to number 
seven or somewhere, Dave said; but I 
like the ride, especially in the early 
morning before it gets so hot.” 

Dick began chuckling to himself, and, 
when Dora looked curious, said: 

“Oh, I was just thinking you and Dave 
seem to have what you college people 





would call a ‘case’ on each other.” 





“How ridiculous! Why, Dave’s a 
Chinamen!” and Dora stirred her coffee 
with energy and indignation. 

“Oh, he’s not, all ‘chink,’ or I’m blind 
in one eye and can’t see much with the 
other. Why, you couldn’t tell him from a 
dago, if it wasn’t for his eyes, and they 
don’t turn up very much at the corners. 
He can’t be more than a half one any- 
way; he hasn’t any queue and talks as 
good English as J do.” 

“That wouldn’t be saying much. But 
it is true that his eyes are not decidedly 
oblique, nor that beady brown that most 
Mongolians have. And then one doesn’t 
often find a Chinaman that understands 
machinery. How long has he been here, 
father ?” 

Mr. Maxton had risen and stood con- 
sidering: “Let’s see—you’ve been home a 
week? Well, I hired Dave a few days be- 
fore, I think. Yes, he came about ten 
days ago. J took him without credentials, 
too; something I don’t do as a rule, but 
I’d just been forced to fire Jim—went on 
one spree too many—and this fellow hap- 
pened along that night and seemed to 
know his business. I was as much sur- 
prised as you at finding a Chinaman who 
was of a mechanical turn. They are gen- 
erally to be trusted, though.” 

“So this, fair sister, is the life history, 
as far as this ranch is concerned, of your 
‘queener.’” Dick had not read the col- 
lege papers Dora brought home for noth- 
ing. 
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His father, with his hand on the door- 
knob, frowned and said a little sharply: 
“A joke’s all right, son, when it’s not car- 
ried too far. Since you seem to have fin- 
ished, suppose you post those notices that 
came yesterday.” 

“Yes, sir, I will.” 

When he had gone and Dick was pre- 
paring to follow, Dora said: “What no- 
tices were they ?” 

“Haven’t you heard about the fellow 
who got away from that ranch up on 
Ochre Slough after shooting his boss? 
Why, it’s been in all the Stockton papers! 
Father and all the farmers round here 
have been told to keep a look-out for him.” 

“Why did he shoot the man?” 

*‘No one knows. That’s the mysterious 
part about it. He didn’t rob him or any- 
thing. Just shot him one day when they 
were alone together, and then vamoosed, 
and nothing’s been seen of him since. 
Here’s the description of him,” and he 
drew a printed piece of .paper from his 
pocket. “Want to hear it?” 

Dora nodded and he read: “Five feet 
ten, of muscular, but not heavy build; 
fair complexion and hair; eyes dark, 
either blue or brown.” 

“How funny not to know the color of 
his eyes,” Dora interposed. “That’s the 
first thing I’d notice about a person.” 

“Features good; voice deep and pleas- 
ant; smooth shaven at time of escape”— 

“But may not have had time to visit 
a barber since,” was her next comment. 

—“with no noticeable scars; not a 
Mason.” 

“So they can’t give him the grip when 
they get him, anyway.” 

Dick thrust the notice back in his 
pocket, opened the door, and then looked 
in again to say: “Well, I hope you have a 
pleasant ride. Don’t get sea-sick. If you 
consent, I’ll give you the canoe for a wed- 
ding present.” With this he slammed the 
door on any retorts, but a whistle sound- 
ing at that moment held Dora’s attention, 
and hastened the folding of her napkin. 

Dave was waiting to help her across the 
narrow plank that ran out from the levee 
to a pile, against which the bow of the 
launch rubbed, making the customary 
landing among “the tules” of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers, and, which 
to the city visitor, is, for the first few days, 
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a dizzy initiation into literally “walk- 
ing the plank.” Dora, however, 
with a smiling: “Oh, I’m getting to be 
enough of a sailor not to fall overboard 
by this time,” gave him the two books and 
the armful of cushions she had brought, 
to carry, and without assistance crossed 
over and sprang lightly down upon the 
well-scrubbed bow of the launch, rocking 
gently with the undulation of the cara- 
mel-colored water beneath. Dave cast off 
and sprang aboard after her, going in un- 
der the low doorway to the engine, which 
with two or three quick turns of the wheel 
he started going on its “Brrr-tchugg- 
brrr.” Then, taking his seat on the small 
stoo] at the side where the stearing rope 
ran, he swung her out into the open river 
that wound snake-like between its low, 
monotonously even borders of green, wav- 
ing tules, only occasionally mottled by a 
bunch of willow trees. 

In the meantime, Dora had made her- 
self comfortable in the stern, with the pil- 
lows at her back and the two books she 
had brought, “The Five Nations” and 
“The Day’s Work,” in case her mood was 
either for poetry or prose, lying unopened 
in her lap. There were so many thoughts 
of one’s own to think. It was not the first 
morning, though never so early as this— 
six is rather an early hour, even when one 
has had five “eight o’clocks” a week— 
that she had dreamed away in the launch ; 
sometimes lying lazily in the stern; some- 
times on the bow and sometimes perched 
up on top with Dave sitting stolid and al- 
ways silent on the small stool inside. He 
had always previously appeared merely as 
a part of the mechanism that ran the 
launch, or stopped it in fulfillment of ‘ 
her father’s orders. But now, as she 
looked at his blue-shirted back through 
the low, open door, she thought of the con- 
versation at breakfast and wondered how 
much of him was Chinaman and how 
much something else. As Dick had said, 
he did not look so much like an Oriental, 
except for that obliqueness about the eyes, 
as he did like an Italian, with his swarthy 
skin and black hair. She wished he would 
turn around. She had forgotten whether 
his nose was flat. 

“Dave!” she called, to be heard above 
the “brrr-tchugg-brrr” of the engine. 

The broad and satisfactorily square 
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shoulders turned and stooped; he looked 
out of the little door. 

“What is it, Miss Maxton?” 

She observed how white his teeth were, 
and almost with conscious relief, she saw 
that his nose wads not flat at all, but bony 
and with a bridge of its own. 

“T just wanted to know if you cared 
much for books; if you liked to read?” 
She found herself making up promptly. 

“Yes, I do, when I have time—some 
books.” He seemed slightly embarrassed, 
she thought, probably because he did not 
know how very well. Then, merely to 
make him talk, she asked: “I suppose 
you’ve never read this?” And she held up 
“The Day’s Work.” 

He hesitated. “Ye-yes. The last man 
I worked for had a copy, and I read a lit- 
tle of it sometimes.” 

“Really!” Dora was getting interested 
and wanted to ask some more questions, 
but some real or fancied difference in the 
working of the engine made him go for- 
ward out of hearing at that moment. And 
after all, she had no right to pry into his 
past. He certainly must have received 
quite a bit of an education, however, for 
his pronunciation was almost flawless, and 
fancy one finding a Mongolian or even a 
half one, who read Kipling! She smiled 
as she thought of one of her profs. who 
had never even heard of “The Brushwood 
Boy,” and who had not seen anything 
esthetic in: 


“Now the Four-way Lodge is opened, now 
the Smokes of Council rise, 

Pleasant smokes, ere yet *twixt trail and 
trail they choose. 

Now the girths and ropes are tested, now 
they pack their last supplies ; 

Now our Young Men go to dance before 
the Trues! 

Who shall meet them at those altars—who 
shall light them to that shrine? 

Velvet-footed, who shall guide them to 
their goal? 

Unto each the voice and vision: unto each 
his spoor and sign, 

Lonely mountain in the Northland, misty 
sweat-bath ’neath the Line— 

And each a man that knows his naked 
soul !” 


At the end of two hours or more, after 


Dave had stopped at several different 
Dago camps—for almost a half-hour at 
one, where Dave had to go out: in the fields 
to find the man he wanted—the sun began 
to be a little more noticeable than was 
pleasant to Dora, and even Kipling failed 
to satisfy. Nor was the motion of the 
launch sufficient to lull her into a day- 
dream. Perhaps there would be a breeze 
at the bow. She tossed a couple of cush- 
ions up on top, and started along the nar- 
row ledge outside and just below the 
small square cabin windows. With an al- 
ternate hand she grasped the railing on 
top and dragged the cushions after with 
the other. She could never exactly tell 
how it happened. Perhaps she let go one 
hand before the other had stopped drag- 
ging the cushion ; perhaps her foot slipped 
—the. launch may have given an unex- 
pected lurch. Whatever it was, she sud- 
denly found herself losing her balance, 
heard a shriek that must have been hers, 
and felt the sides of the launch scraping 
away from her clutching fingers; and then 
the water rushing up, clammy and luke- 
warm, buoying out, ridiculously, for a 
second her skirt; until it collapsed like a 
pin-pricked balloon, and the water was in 
her eyes and nose and ears. She shut her 
mouth quickly, thinking with a shudder of 
a dead horse she had seen recently float- 
ing in the river. Her ears were beginning 
to buzz, and she had tried in vain to open 
her eyes, all the time wondering where 
Dave and the launch had gone, when she 
felt something seizing her by the arm and 
then by the shoulder, and heard a muf- 
fled voice saying a long way off. “Don’t 
hang on so tight. You’re all right, only 
let go. Let go!” And then her face was 
in the sun, the good, warm sun, and Dave 
was pulling her up the sides of the launch. 
the nice, hard, solid sides, and her hair 
was streaming over her eyes in tickling 
wisps and she felt like a thousand lumps 
of lead. 

When she had wrung herself as dry as 
she could, over the side, and gotten her 
wet hair out of her eyes, she looked for 
Dave. He had just gotten the spark to 
ignite and the engine going on its steady 
“Brr-tchugg-brr” once more, but at her 
call he came, still dripping, and stood in 
the doorway. Dora started to speak, 
looked at him again, and began to giggle 
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hysterically. For the man who stood 
there before her had queer, dirty brown 
streaks running down his face, and one 
eye-brow was grotesquely gone, or rather, 
of an almost invisible fairness, while the 
other was still black, and—but was the 
water still in her eyes? She rubbed out 
the last infinitessimal drop. Yes, his eyes 
no longer had that upward slant, but were 
perfectly level and curiously. wrinkled at 
the corners. 

At her now speechless stare, the man 
standing there, who had before been Dave, 
put up his hand to each side of his head, 
and then turned quickly and went inside. 
Dora, peering fearfully after him, saw 
that he was looking at himself in a small 
mirror that hung inside the cabin. This 
inspection finished, he turned toward the 
engine, and Dora felt her heart begin to 
pound furiously ; but he only put down the 
power until the launch’s speed was reduced 
to a crawl. Then he came back to the 
doorway, with a wry smile working around 
his mouth, and a weary look in his level 
brown eyes. 

“Tt’s all up now, of course. 
who I am, don’t you?” 

It dawned on her then, in unwilling cer- 
tainty. “The man they’re after?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” He gave a bitter 
laugh. “And I guess they’ve got me now. 
I trusted too much to luck and my dis- 
guise.” 

“T don’t understand about that yet?” 
Dora admitted, with an odd sensation that 
she ought to feel afraid, but couldn’t. He 
looked so harmless and tired, it was im- 
possible to imagine him killing anybody. 

“Oh, that was easy—a little hair dye, 
warranted to withstand the wettest water 
—you see how it did—and some adhesive 
plaster to pull my eyes up—lI used to rest 
’em at night—and some walnut juice to 
give me this brown skin.” 

“Gracious! I don’t.see how you had 
the nerve. But tell me,” the girl com- 
manded, “what made you do _ it—kill 
him ?” She shivered. “You don’t look like 
a—a person who would do a thing like 
that without some awfully strong motive, 
you know.” 

“Thanks. Yes, I considered it plenty 
good enough at the time.” He gave her 
a long look. “You’ve been pretty fair to 
me so far. It’s only right that you should 


You know 
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know about it—you’ll hear enough lies 
later on. Id like you, at least, to know 
the truth, and then you can do what you 
please about it.” He stopped a moment 
to control his emotion, while Dora waited, 
a confusion of questions rising to her mind 
—hbut she resolved to wait until he had 
finished his story before asking them. 

He wiped off a few of the streaks 
around his mouth, and went inside to shut 
down the engine entirely—they had been 
in a little-traveled slough ever since Dora 
had been rescued—and now were lying in 
among some willows. Her hair was still 
wet, in spite of the increasing heat of the 
sun, so she sat with it spread out behind 
her, with her eyes on his face—it was 
funny, but she simply couldn’t associate 
the name Dave with him any more—as he 
leaned against the door-jamb and began: 

“Perhaps I can make you understand 
in the shortest way by saying that it was 
all on account of a woman.” 

“Oh,” Dora nodded, “one that you both 
loved ?” 

“Yes, but not, perhaps, in the way you 
mean. She was my sister—she kept house 
for us, because she wanted to be with me 
—and he—the——” But Dora had 
sprung up and checked the words that 
were rising to his lips by seizing both his 
hands and exclaiming: “Oh, I don’t blame 
you in the least. You did perfectly right! 
And I know that if you come and tell 
father he will think so, too.” 

And she gave him a little pull, as 
though to lead him straight there, re- 
gardless of the water that lay between. He 
shook his head, and she withdrew her 
hands. 

“No, I can’t do that. If I could I’d 
have given myself up before this. But 
what show would I stand with no money, 
no friends, no influence against his, dead 
though he is? Besides, though she would 
probably deny it, I’m not going to drag 
my sister into it, and she would only hate 
me more than she does now, if that were 
possible.” His voice was dull and bitter. 

“Hate you! How can she?” 

“She was in love with him. She still 
thinks he was going to marry her. But 
I know better. She will never forgive 
me.” He looked at the expression on the 
girl’s face. ‘“You’ve never been seriously 
in love, I take it? Well, then, you prob- 

















ably won’t understand. It puzzled me. 
Sometimes at night I lie awake and won- 
der whether I did the right thing or made 
a damned mess of it generally.” ° 

“Oh, no! How can you think that?” 
The manner of his speaking, in the midst 
of the things they were considering, passed 
as uncriticized on the girl’s ear as a flash 
of lightning in a storm. “Where is your 
sister now?” she added, with a sudden 
change of thought. 

“In San Francisco. I sent her down 
there before I shot him.” 

“And you’ve seen her since?” 

“Yes. She came up and met me at a 
place below here, to take some things I 
had—and tell me how she hated me.” He 
ended with the laugh of one who has bur- 
ied his last consolation and finds amuse- 
ment in dancing on its grave. 

“Oh, don’t feel so bad. She’ll forgive 
you after a while. And now we must 
think about how you are to escape.” 

“Then you are not going to give me 
up?” He seemed almost sorry. 

“Do you really think I would, even if 
I didn’t think you had done right, after 
what’s happened! Why, if you had not 
jumped in after me I’d be feeding the 
fishes by this time. Maybe you’re sorry 
I’m not?” she teased. “Then I never 
would have discovered that your hair was 
not that horrid black, nor would you have 
ever been able to swear that I don’t wear 
a ‘Jane?’ If you don’t know what that is, 
never mind.” 

Then they both looked at each other, 
she with her disheveled hair and contorted 
clothes, and he with his brown-streaked 
face and eyebrows that did not match— 
and laughed until they very nearly wept 
at the ludicrous situation into which they 
had been shuffled by fate. 

Finally Dora became serious. “Bring 
me that mirror, please.” He did so, and 
held it for her while she did her hair, 
looking at her meanwhile in such a solemn 
way that she finally asked:- “What are 
you thinking about?” At that he red- 
dened under his walnut-juiced complexion, 
saying: “Oh, nothing. I was just wishing 
my sister was like you.” 

“She probably is. Haven’t you ever 
heard that we’re all ‘Sisters under ‘our 
skins ?’ ” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and almost 
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fiercely commanded: “Well, don’t you go 
and get dippy over any fool man!” 

“Oh, I probably will some day,” she as- 
serted carelessly, then in a business-like 
tone: “What time is it?” 

“Half past eleven,” he told her, and she 
began to talk rapidly. 

“Let’s see; it will take about fifteen or 
twenty minutes to get home from here. 
But, of course, you can’t come back look- 
ing the way you do.” ,He admitted it. 
“And if I stay away too long, it will make 
if all the worse, and beside, it will be a 
good time to siip in unnoticed when they 
are all at dinner; so I think you had bet- 
ter take me as far as you can, safely—a 
little below number three, say?” 

“But you can’t walk all that way on the 
levee,” he objected. “If I could only get 
a row boat?” He was silent a moment, 
considering a possible loop-hole. “By 
Jove. I know where there is one, I think.” 

“Where ?” she demanded eagerly. 

“At the Duck Club’s boat house.” 

“And you can leave the launch there, 
and take out the plug so if any one should 
find her.” “Gee! but you’re a wonder!” 
He looked his admiration still more while 
she went on again rapidly: “Then you 
can go back after you’ve landed me, and 
wait there until it gets dark, and then 
row back and I’ll be out to tell you how 
the land lays.” 

“T don’t see why you’re taking all this 
trouble for a fellow like me.” 

“Trouble! Why, it’s nothing—a little 
lark,” she replied gaily. 

He didn’t argue the point, but started 
up the engine, ‘and they soon arrived at 
the boat house of the Duck Club, deserted 
at this closed season. The row boat they 
found bottom up on top of the house, but 
it did not take him long to get it in the 
river. “Wait till I see whether it leaks?” 
as she was about to step in. “Bad thing 
to leave it out in the sun like that. Guess 
it hasn’t been there long enough, though.” 

The launch was then unplugged ‘and 
left tied as far out of sight among the 
tules as possible, and they started home- 
ward in the small boat. It was hot in 
the sun with no cover nor dashing of spray 
to deceive them into even imagining they 
were cool. Neither of them said very much 

on the way. He was busy rowing and 
she steered and planned plausible explana- 
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tions for whatever emergency met her on 
her arrival at home. At last as they were 
almost there she saw a favorable opening 
in the tules, and after she was ashore and 
had promised to be back at six, or as soon 
as it grew dark, she inquired whether 
there was anything he wanted her to bring 
besides the fresh disguise. He hesitated, 
and then asked: “May I have your ‘Day’s 
Work?’ ” 

“Certainly!” and she gave it to him, 
and waved her hand as he began rowing 
back. 

Dora had nearly reached the house 
without meeting any one, when she saw 
Dick coming along the levee. There was 
no way of escaping him, so, trying to look 
unconscious of her bedraggled appearance 
she went debonairly to meet him. When 
he saw her he became immediately ex- 
cited. “Say!” he yelled, before he was in 
conversational distance. “Where’s Dave ?” 

“IT don’t know. Why?” in as uncon- 
cerned a tone as she could muster. 

“But haven’t you been with him all 
morning ?” 

“Yes, but I fell overboard.” Dick’s 
state of mind may be correctly inferred 
when he passed by this unequaled oppor- 
tunity for brotherly derision. “So he had 
to bring me home and go back.” Dora 
felt guiltily truthful. 

“But why do you want him?” 

“Because they think—in fact, they’re 
sure—he’s him!” Dick paused a second 
to let this remarkable remark sink in, but 
to his chagrin, Dora seemed unimpressed. 
It was merely assumed, however—her 
heart was going with all six cylinders. 

“Whom do they think he is?” she cor- 
rected with outward coldness, to be told 
joyfully : 

“Why, the fellow who shot the man up 
on Ochre Slough. The one I told you 
about this morning. Don’t you remem- 
ber ?” 

“Oh, yes. But who are they and how 
do they know ?” 

“Themen the sheriff sent down to track 
him. They had a clue that he had come 
this way, and when father told them about 
Dave, and how sort of mysterious he was 
—you said so yourself at breakfast, you 
know—they searched his room and found 
things that looked mighty suspicious— 
hair-dye and stuff—and so they’re after 
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him. Wlfere was he going when he left 


you? Did he say?” 
“Let’s see!” Dora did some quick 
thinking just then. “I think he was go- 


ing to run over to Number Seven”—that 
was a good place to start them looking, 
she decided—‘“and then he said he might 
run down to Camel’s Eye”—that was a 
nice chance for them to get lost, she 
thought. 

“That’s great. Ill go and tell ’em 
right away.” And he tore off. 

Dora reached her room unobserved, and 
had changed her clothes, when her father 
knocked and asked permission to enter. 

“Come in!” she called, giving herself 
a mental brace. She was not in the habit 
of lying to her father, but she felt that 
it was not a case of cherry-tree, but of 
breaking her word with one man to keep 
it with another, and she did not hesitate, 
when he said in-his slow, deep voice: “Are 
you sure, daughter, that Dave said he was 
going to number seven first, and then to 
the Camel’s Eye? Because I had given 
him no such orders.” 

“No, he said you might not like him to 
take the time, but there was something 
that he wanted to get, or some one he 
wanted to see, or something I’ve forgotten 
exactly what 

“Well, Ill give them the directions, 
then,” and he was going, but turned to 
ask: “I hope you didn’t catch cold. Dick 
said you fell overboard.” 

“No. Dave got me right out, and the 
sun was so hot. Father,” she began im- 
pulsively, “I wish you wouldn’t send them 
after Dave. I’m sure he wouldn’t mur- 
der a man in cold blood like they say that 
man did.” 

“The law must find that out. It won’t 
do to let a man like that escape. By the 
way, it was nearly noon when he brought 
you back. He won’t return until late this 
afternoon if he goes to the Camel’s Eye. 
Can’t think what he wanted down there.” 
And he went out, shaking his head, leav- 
ing Dora with a mental image of “The 
Law” as a clammy devil fish, drawing in- 
to its impartial, many- -tentacled grasp all 
offenders and devouring them with in- 
exorable ease. 

She went down stairs presently to get 
a view of the men who were there to find 
the victim, still thinking of her image, 














and found them harmless enough. appear- 
ing and extremely polite. One even of- 
fered to take Dick’s and her picture, and 
she let him, since it would delay ‘them a 
little longer; and she wanted them still 
away at six, although now it looked cer- 
tain that they would be back before then. 
It was quite two, however, when they left 
with many directions as to the best route 
to the Camel’s Eye, which was a famously 
easy place to get lost in. Dora’s one mo- 
ment of suspense had been when one of 
the posse—the one who had taken her 
picture, too, “the ungrateful wretch,” said 
with an unbearable air of being extremely 
acute : 

‘Perhaps the fellow had gotten wind of 
us coming and just pretended to be goin’ 
there, Miss?” 

“Why, how could he? Oh, no! I’m 
positive he reslly was. He even men- 
tioned what he was going for, and it 
seemed perfectly plausible at the time to 
me.” There was nothing stingy about 
Dora when she did things. “No! I can’t 
remember what it was. - ’m sorry. Good- 
bye !—and bad luck to you!” she added to 
herself. 

As soon as they were safely out of reach 
and her father and Dick, who had begged 
to be taken along, and was only appeased 
by permission to be “in at the killing,” as 
he coarsely expressed it, had gone out to 
the new pump, Dora went out the back 
door and crossed cautiously over to what 
had been Dave’s room. It was adjoining 
the tank house, for part of his duty was 
to make the acetylene gas for the ranch. 
She pushed open the door and -looked 
around. It reminded her _irrelevantly 
enough of a room she had seen ransacked 
and left by burglars on the stage. The 
iron bed was bare to the springs, the mat- 
tress and blankets lying crumpled in a 
corner ; the drawers of the wash-stand had 
been forced, and were pulled out; their 
contents sprinkled on the floor, and the 
one chair, the only other piece of furniture 
in the room. 

They were certainly the most interest- 
ing things there, especially now that she 
understood their significance. Two large 
bottles, one labeled “Hair Dye,” with 
directions, etc., and the other unlabeled, 
but which, from its dark-brown color 





she knew to be the walnut juice; a roll of 
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very thin flesh-colored plaster and a wig 
of curly black hair. These were the in- 
criminating evidence, it appeared. There 
were, besides, the usual necessities, a razor, 
shaving mug and a couple of shirts. He 
had not burdened himself with luxuries. 
“But then a man has so many pockets; 
he can carry nearly a trunkful in them,” 
she thought. 

It was useless to take the things to him 
now. Nothing to do for over three hours 
—how long that seemed to wait for action. 
And unless those horrible men got lost 
in the windings of the Camel’s Eye Slough 
they would surely be back before six, and 
complicate her meeting with him. She 
was thinking this on the way up to her 
room, when, as she passed the telephone in 
the hall—they were one of the few who 
had one—she had an inspiration, or she 
always called it “a hunch.” There was 
nobody in the house but Fat Gee, way 
down stairs somewhere, and what did he 
know about telephones; he couldn’t have 
telephoned from a boat or any other ani- 
mal, she remembered rather foolishly, and 
laughed. 

It would be alarmingly easy; and she 
settled herself in a chair by the window, 
wishing now for nothing so much as that 
they would return quickly—the earlier the 
better. But the four-fifteen train rumbled 
by half a mile down the river, and twenty 
minutes later she saw old Peters with the 
mail bags rowing back, and she ran down 
to get her letters and the usual assort- 
ment of gay postals, gayer than ever, 
which she hardly looked at, but tossed im- 
patientily aside, and at a quarter to five 
Fat Gee hollered up in his oily Oriental 
voice: “Oh, Miss Ladee! How many you 
think come suppa?” and she called back 
crossly, “I don’t know; maybe six; maybe 
only three. You set six places anyway.” 
“All light. Say,” he added with the 
familiarity of long service, “what Davie 
do? He bad man? He shoot boss? He get 
head-chop ?” 

“No! We don’t do that to people in 
this country, you heathen Chinee! We 
make sure first they bad, and if so, we 
put in prison or—hang. You under- 
stand ?” 

“Hang? Yes, I unstlan’. Head-chop 
I think all same betta.” And with this 
faithful ‘adherence to the custom of his 
3 
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native land, Fat Gee went back to his 
range. 

At twenty minutes after five, Dora 
heard her father and Dick come in, and 
was on the point of going down, when a 
last look from the window.showed her the 
launch of the posse returning. There was 
no time to be wasted now, if her new plan 
was to succeed. She slipped what she had 
taken from her jewelry box—seventeen 
dollars, her canoe savings of four months, 
she thought ruefully—into the front of her 
blouse and rushed out to the front porch, 
where Dick and Mr. Maxton were talking 
to the men. “Nearly got lost,” one was 
saying. “I’d hate to be in it after dark,” 
and stopped as Dora, apparently greatly 
excited, began: “I’ve heard from him! He 
telephoned She ‘paused, and they 
eagerly demanded: “From where? How 
long ago?” “About half an hour ago. 
The launch had broken down on his way 
to Camel’s Eye, and he’d walked two 
miles to telephone. There wasn’t any one 
to send out to tell you, father, and then [ 
knew we'd have to wait until you came 
back with a launch,” turning to the three 
men. “Yes. Now, exactly where did he 
say he was, Miss Maxton?” asked he, the 
one who had taken her picture and who 
seemed to be the leader. 

“You know the cut-off they call “The 
Needle?’ Well, about one mile down it 
toward the railroad track.” 

“The idiot to try to get through there!” 
was Dick’s comment on the _ situation. 
“Now, you'll have to let me go with them, 
father, because they’ll never in the world 
find it.” “Yes, you can go, but don’t for- 
get you’re not running this affair, son?” 

This last warning was lost in Dick’s 
wild whoop of joy. 

“Are you sure, Miss Maxton,” the man 
who had taken her picture asked, rather 
suspiciously, or so it seemed to Dora; “‘he 
has not suspected anything so far?” 

“Perfectly sure!” 

“Well, then, I guess we’d better be 
starting.” 

“Come in and have supper first, won’t 
you?” Dora waited anxiously in a far 
from hospitable spirit for the answer. 

“No, thanks, Maxton. It’s getting dark 
and I want to finish this to-night if pos- 
sible. We have some canned stuff and a 





few bottles aboard, if the worst comes to 
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the worst. Good-bye; we'll see that your 
son doesn’t fall overboard in his excite- 
ment.” “Oh, I’ll leave that for sis to 
do,” Dick got in his retort at last. “And 
thank you, Miss Maxton, for the clever as- 
sistance you’ve given us. Whenever you 
get tired of going to school down there in 
Berkeley, just let me know, and I'll give 
you a job as a special detective.” 

“Thank you. I'll remember.” And 
she waved them a welcome good-bye. 

“Supper’s all ready, father. Will you 
excuse me? I have a headache, and don’t 
care for any to-night.” 

“Dricking too much for you, little gir] ?” 
And he patted her cheek clumsily. 

“Perhaps that’s it,” she admitted. 

She heard him close the dining room 
door; then seizing a golf cape hanging in 
the hall, she ran softly down the steps, 
across the lawn and up on the levee. She 
soon reached the place and found him just 
arriving. 

“Oh, you'll have to simply fly!” And 
she told him what had happened and the 
latest developments. He listened whitely 
until she had finished, then muttered: 
“God! But you’ve done a lot for me to- 
day, little girl. Do you realize that? If 
I ever get a chance——” He dashed his 
hand across his eyes. “But what’s the use 
of my saying that. What can J ever do 
for you?” 

“You can take this and get away from 
here as quickly as ever you can. Go down 
to your sister in San Francisco, and tell 
her I said she must forgive you—see?” 
She spoke flippantly to cover what threat- 
ened to become an embarrassing situation, 
and offered him the money knotted in her 
handkerchief. 

“T can’t take that.” 
her outstretched hand. 

“Please. As your wages from father, if 
you won’t from me,” she urged. “It'll 
come in handy. Do not be foolish, or I 
won’t like you.” 

“We-ell.” When he had it and there 
was nothing more to be done, he still did 
not go, but finally turned to her and said: 

“You’ve given me so much _ to-day, 
would you mind giving me one last thing? 
It He stopped, for she, divining his 
wish, had come closer, and as he put his 
arms around her, she kissed him frankly 
on the mouth. She felt him take a big 


He pushed away 




















breath, and then, without a word, released 
her and entered the row-boat, which, with 
several vigorous strokes, he sent out into 
the open river beyond her view. -For some 
moments she stood there, listening, until 
the last sound of the oars was lost. 

The next morning Dora was down be- 
fore Dick, whom she mimicked gaily as he 
came in: “What! not up for all day!” 

“That’s all right! You weren’t up till 
two G. M. chasing round in a freezing old 
tub on a plaguey old geose chase.” 

‘You won’t be so keen about being al- 
lowed to go next time, then, brother dear,” 
Dora said sweetly. “So you couldn’t find 
him ?” 

“No! 
fooled you beautifully. 
just brought the launch in. 


He never was there at all. He 
Why, some one 
Found it up 


here a little ways at the club’s boat house.” 
And he sulkily took up the morning paper. 

Dora went on eating her breakfast in 
silence, 


thinking how things always 
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seemed to come together in bunches, when 
Dick gave a little interested grunt, and 
then explained : 

“Fellow run over last night down at the 
draw-bridge. Tried to board in the dark 
and steal a ride, I guess.” 

“Did they know who it was?” Dora 
good-naturedly asked, without much in- 
terest. 

“No. There was nothing in his pockets 
but a little money and a book.” 

“A book? Does it say what book it 
was?” 

“T think so. Let’s see.” He had lost 
the place for a second. “Yes, it was “The 
Day’s Work.’ Funny book for a fellow 
like that—he must have been : 
be carrying. It’s one of Kipling’s, isn’t 
it ?” 

He looked across at Dora when she did 
not answer immediately. “Gee! you must 
be nervous. You're spilling that sugar 
all over.” 





WAIT 


Bright maple-buds, tossing against the blue sky 
‘Like coral-resfs deep in blue sea, 
Uncover your breasts where the baby-leaves lie— 
They are waking and long to be free. 
“The master-touch lingers, but never comes late: 
We are ready to open, but willing to wait.” 


O! azure-winged bird, floating high in the air, 
And dropping down sparkles of song, 

Come stay with us, build on the maple-bough there. 
For the long, silent winter is gone. 

“T am coming already, I’ve chosen my mate, 

But the time is not yet—so we wait, so we wait.” 


Sad hearts, growing weary with hope long deferred. 
Waiting still for your highest and best, 

Do you yearn for your spring like the bud and the bird. 
For fruition and rapture and rest? 

“We have learned from the patience of nature to wait: 


The master-touch lingers, but never comes late.” 
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BASE OF TREE, SHOWING HOW THE BARK IS LOOSENED BY THE BEETLE. 














INSECT ENEMIES 





OF THE 


MONTEREY PINES 


BY R. W. DOANE, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


restricted 
in its natural range 
to the small peninsula 
that forms the outer 
boundary of Monterey 
Bay, and, sparingly, 
to two or three near- 
by localities, the Mon- 
terey Pine has come to be one of the most 
widely known and widely cultivated of all 
our pines. Its natural beauty and sym- 
metry, its bright green foliage and rapid- 
ity, of growth, make it a favorite tree for 
planting in parks and private grounds, not 
only in this country, but in Europe as 
well. In California, especially, it is most 
common in the parks, streets and drive- 
ways. 

In its native forest the trees often grow 
so dense that it is almost impossible to 
make one’s way through them. Here the 
trees are tall, straight, slender and top- 
heavy, and are not the thing of beauty 
that they are when found growing in the 
more open places, where the sunlight can 
reach them on all sides, and from top to 
bottom. In such open places we find them 
taking on their perfect symmetry in young 
and middle life, but growing more rugged 
and ragged as they reach old age. 

Unlike the cypress which shares with 
the pine its small peninsula, and unlike 
the redwoods of the other coast mountains 
and the higher Sierras, the Monterey Pine 
is short-lived, seventy-five to a hundred 
years being the average life span, al- 
though here and there we find a patriarch 
estimated to be 125 or 150 years of age. 
Usually as the tree nears the three-quar- 
ter century mark, its efforts to produce 
cones are redoubled, a sure sign that it is 
nearing its end. 








BY E. G. DUDLEY. 


Thus it is that throughout the virgin 
forest we find many a noble tree dead or 
dying from senile decay. Seldom do ‘we 
see a tree where death can be ascribed to 
other causes, except in case of fire or 
other accident. 

With the cultivated tree and within the 
forest where man has upset the delicately 
poised balance of nature, and at times in 
the edge of the forest, we often find con- 
ditions sadly different, for hundreds of 
the trees, both young and old, are dying 
every year, usually without the cause be- 
ing ascertained by the owner or gardener. 
They “just die,” and are cut down and 
burned, or if in the forest, they may be 
left, always a source of danger to nearby 
trees. The studies of the last few years 
have shown that-this great mortality may 
be attributed almost wholly to the work of 
several insects that seem to work together 
for the undoing of the tree, which gives 
them a home and sustenance. 

Few, if any, trees have more insect ene- 
mies than the Monterey Pine. From the 
minute, almost microscopic little midge 
that stings the tender leaves of the top- 
most branches to the large, clumsy ‘beetle 
that bores the very heart-wood of the dy- 
ing tree, the series is complete—scales, 
aphis, moths and beetles large and small, 
attacking every part—leaves, twigs, 
branches, trunk and root; almost all or- 
ders of insects being represented, usually 
many of them on the same tree at the 
same time. 


The Destructive Diplosis. 


About ten years ago, the needles on 
many of the pines on the campus at Stan- 
ford University were shortened and swol- 
len in a striking manner. Investigation 
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showed this to be due to the presence at 
the base of the leaves of minute, footless, 
whitish or pinkish grubs, the larvae of a 
very small fly or midge (Diplosis pini- 
radiata Snow.) Since that time this pest 
has been more or less abundant every year, 
until now but few of the pines are free 
from its attacks. 

The adult fly, which is very minute— 
only two or three milimeters in length— 
lays her eggs at the base of the leaves and 
the protecting scales. These soon hatch, 
and the presence of the little grubs retards 
the growth of the needles, making them 
short and stumpy and much swollen at 
the base. Sometimes all the leaves on the 
trees are so seriously affected as to destroy 
the whole beauty of the tree, the short, 
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enemies of these insects, all our Monterey 
pines would doubtless have succumbed 
long ago to its attacks. But, fortunate- 
ly, a number of parasites and other effi- 
cient agents are at work on the eggs, larva 
and adult fly. Some years they are especi- 
ally active, and give the strongest of the 
trees a chance to recover after a particu- 
larly bad attack of the midge. 


The Dendroctonus. 


Doubtless many of the trees that have 
been attacked by the midge would recover 
were it not for the work of different spe- 
cies of beetles that quickly attack a tree 
that is weakened from any cause. The 
most destructive of these beetles belong to 
the genus Dendroctonus, the most com- 

















TURPENTINE BEETLE PINE PITCH-MOTH. 


stubby spikes taking the place of the long, 
slender, symmetrical needles. A tree thus 
so nearly deprived of its foliage is, of 
course, very much weakened, and is at- 
tacked by other insects that hasten its 
death unless conditions are particularly 
favorable. 

The work of this little midge may now 
be seen on most of the trees in the vicinity 
of Stanford University, Menlo Park and 
other parts of the Santa Clara Valley. In 
the forest at Monterey and Carmel it also 
occurs in considerable numbers. The 
trees in Golden Gate Park are attacked by 
what appears to be the same species of fly, 
but curiously enough they do not seem‘to 
cause the malformation of the leaves. 

Were it not for the work of the natural 








ENGRAVER BEETLE. 


mon one on the Monterey Pine being 
Dendroctonus valens. These turpentine 
beetles, as they are often called, can hard- 
ly gain an entrance into a tree that is per- 
fectly normal on account of the great 
amount of pitch that the tree pours into 
the wound as soon as the beetle commences 
its work. The insect is either compelled 
to abandon its attack, or, as more often 
happens, is drowned in the pitch. But if 
the tree is weakened in any way, it cannot 
protect itself as well, and the beetles bore 
their way through the bark to the cambium 
layer. Here they feed upon the  sap- 
wood, excavating irregular chambers. A 
male and female usually enter at the same 
hole. The female soon begins laying her 
eggs, 150 or 200 being scattered in various 

















parts of the burrow. These soon hatch in- 
to small whitish grubs, which continue the 
excavations already begun by the adults, 
working around the tree always in the 
cambium layer. If there happens to be 
two or three or more broods in the trees, 
they may work entirely around the trunk, 
completely girdling the tree, and of course 
killing it. 

In badly infested trees, 15 or 20 pairs 
of beetles are sometimes found at work, 
and in some of the large trees that have 
been killed by the insects literally thou- 
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much smaller and darker colored than the 
first. It works in the same way as the 
other, the two species often being found 
working together in the same tree. 


The Engraver Beetle. 


Another beetle that seems always ready 
and waiting to attack a weakened tree is 
the little engraver beetle (Tomicus plas- 
tographus). These work higher up on the 
tree, and may be found on almost any 
part of the trunk or larger branches of a 
dying tree. The beetles bore through the 











A GROUP OF TREES KILLED BY THEIR INSECT ENEMIES. 


sands of the larvae may be seen if the 
loosened bark is removed. The beetles al- 
ways work near the base of the tree or on 
the larger roots. Their presence is indi- 
cated by a more or less abundant exuda- 
tion of pitch, usually mixed with whitish 
or brownish coatings. 

The insect may be found in all its 
stages at almost all times of the year, but 
the adults are particularly abundant in 
the late fall or early spring. 

At times the trees are attacked by an- 
other species of Dendroctonus, which is 


bark to the cambium layer, as do the Den- 
droctonus, but instead of working in ir- 
regular channels around the tree, they 
make more or less perpendicular channels 
just wide enough for the beetle to pass up 
and down. The eggs are laid in little 
niches in the sides of the channel. As 
the larvae hatch, they start to make their 
mines at right angles to the main channel, 
the burrows being made larger and more 
divergent as the larvae grow. As they 
usually work close together, whole sections 
of the bark are soon loosened from the tree 
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as the cambium layer is destroyed. The 
more or less regular clean-cut channels 
made hy this beetle and its larvae have 
won for it the name “engraver beetle.” 

The bark of the badly infested trees is 
often full of the little round holes where 
these beetles have entered, or where the 
adults of the next generation have bored 
their way out after they have completed 
their transformations underneath the bark. 

The Pine-Twig Beetle. 

Very often on a tree otherwise appar- 
ently healthy, some of the smaller twigs 
will be seen to be dying. If these are ex- 
amined carefully a minute, elongated, 
blackish beetle (Pitpophthorus sp.) will 











Needles shortened by Diplosis. 





Larva and pupa of Dendoc- 
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of winter they begin to scatter over the 
tree or to near-by trees. 

Some years they are very abundant, 
and often do considerable damage, par- 
ticularly to young trees, where many of 
the limbs and sometimes the whole tree 
may be defoliated. Usually, however, 
they are kept pretty well in check by a 
parasitic Tachina-fly (Marquartia pristis 
Walk.) 

The Pine Pitch-Moth. 

The Pine Pitch-moth, so called because 
the larvae live in a mass of pitch on the 
side of the tree, sometimes considerably 
weakens the tree if they occur in any 
numbers. The adult is a beautiful black- 





Pine tree caterpillars. 


tonus in the inner side 
of the bark. 


usually be found working in the twig close 
to the bark or the small larvae may be 
found boring in the wood. While these 
seldom injure the tree seriously, they 
sometimes disfigure the smaller trees by 
destroying some of the limbs. 
The Pine-Tree Caterpillar. 

Almost every year in the forest at Mon- 
terey there may be seen on some of the 
younger pines numbers of grayish or 
blackish caterpillars, armed with tufts of 
black or yellow hairs. During the fall 
and early winter, while they are _ still 
small, ali the larvae from a single batch 
of eggs, often several hundred, feed to- 
gether, spinning weak, irregular webs 
around the colony. Toward the middle 


ish moth with yellow bands on the body. 
The wings, except for a narrow border of 
black scales, are entirely clear. The moth 
lays her eggs on the bark of the tree, of- 
ten where the tree has already been 
wounded. The larvae, which hatch in a 
short time, bore through the bark into 
the cambium layer, where they revel in 
the pitch that oozes from the wound. In 
the early spring the pupae may often be 
seen protruding from the pitch for half 
their length in order that the moth may 
escape without coming in contact with 
the pitch. 
The Pitch Diplosis. 

interesting pitch-inhabiting 
larvae of an undetermined 


Another 
form’ is the 




















species of fly (Diplosis sp.) If the 
masses of pitch that are found oozing 
from the tree or larger limbs are exam- 
ined, a number of rather slender yellow- 
ish maggots‘-may be found living in the 
midst of the pitch. As they keep a con- 
siderable amount of pitch constantly flow- 
ing from the tree, they thus add their 
mite toward the undoing of the tree. 


Other Insects. 


To this list we must add several other 
species of caterpillars and saw-flies that 
feed on the leaves; three species of scale 
insects and two species of aphis and sev- 
eral other bugs that suck the sap from the 
leaves and smaller twigs; more than a 
score of beetles that bore into the dead or 
dying wood, hastenir decay not only by 
their own work, but making a way for the 
destroying fungi to enter; several species 
of birds, mice, squirrels, etc., that feed on 
the seed, and the fungus diseases and mis- 
tletoe that attack and destroy or distort 
the young growth. 


Conditions in the Forest. 


It may well be asked, “Why, with all 
these enemies has not the Monterey Pine 
been exterminated long ago?” Let us look 
for a moment at the struggle that is con- 
stantly going on in the forest. Of the 
millions of seeds that are scattered to the 
ground each season, comparatively few 
are left to germinate. Those that germi- 
nate and start their growth where the for- 
est is dense or where underbrush abounds 
are soon choked out. Those that.fall in 
more favorable open places may, in favor- 
able years, send up thousands of tiny trees 
where there is room for only one to reach 
maturity. Immediately the brief, fierce 
life and death struggle begins, the weak 
being crowded out, the strongest only re- 
maining until we have in the forest to- 
day as mature trees only the strongest 
and best fitted. 

Under natural and normal conditions, 
every insect has certain parasitic and pre- 
dacious enemies that hold it in check. 
Some years these enemies may become so 
numerous that they almost exterminate 
the host, but the next season, finding little 
to feed upon, they will not be able to hold 
their vantage, and the host will have a 
chance to regain some of its lost ground. 
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Yiear after year, as this struggle goes on, 
something near a balance is reached, and 
neither host or parasite increases unduly 
until some unusual conditions occur. 


Artificial Conditions. 


When we plant the trees in our parks 
or along our drives, each tree is given 
every possible opportunity to do its best. 
There is no struggle in which the weak 
are early eliminated so they remain an 
easy prey to the attacks of their enemies. 

As soon as we enter the forest and be- 
gin work, we upset the balance that na- 
ture maintains there, and all sorts of un- 
toward conditions may ensue. A fire may 
pass through a section, killing or weaken- 
ing many of the trees, thus giving the ene- 
mies a chance to flourish unduly. Or some 
of the trees may be cut for lumber or 
wood, or the underbrush may be cleared 
away, and again conditions are changed, 
usually to the advantage of the insect 
enemies. Or we may take the young trees 
for planting, often taking with them their 
insect enemies, but not the parasite. Un- 
der such conditions, the pest may flourish 
until it has killed all the trees unless the 
parasite, too, finds its way to the new lo- 
cation or some artificial means are re- 
sorted to to check it. This, then, is why 
we find the Monterey Pine so afflicted 
with insect pests. We have taken it from 
its natural surroundings and placed it 
under conditions more or less favorable 
for its development and usually very 
favorable for the development of the 
pests. 


What Can Be Done? 


We can do little in the way of combat- 
ing many of these pests, so must rely 
wholly on the parasites and other enemies 
for keeping them in check. Others, how- 
ever, can be fought successfully by very 
simple means. The Dendroctonus, prob- 
ably directly responsible for the death of 
more trees than any other one cause, may 
easily be held in check, if not entirely ex- 
terminated, in any locality. All the trees 
should be examined occasionally, and 


whenever masses of pitch are found mixed 
with whitish or brownish castings, the 
bark should be carefully removed and a 
search made for the beetles or larvae. Re- 
move all the bark that is loosened from 


CHANNELS AND MINES OF THE ENGRAVER 


the cambium layer in order that none of 
the insects may be left to continue the 
work. After the operation is finished, it 
is well to paint the wound with tar in or- 
der that other beetles may not be attracted 
by the odor of the fresh-cut wood. 

The Engraver Beetle works principaliy 
on weak, dying or dead trees. If care is 
taken to cut and burn all trees as soon as 
they are dead, the breeding places of this 





BEETLE IN THE INNER SIDE OF THE BARK 


and other beetles will be so restricted that 
they will not occur in such destructive 
numbers. Particular care should be takeu 
to attend to this in the forest and in lo- 
calities where there are several trees close 
together. 

The leaf-feeding caterpillars can often 
be easily gathered and destroyed or the 
whole colony may be burned by a torch 
while they are still massed together. 


A PLEA FOR CHEERFULNESS 


BY MABEL PORTER 


PITTS 


Be not cast down; take counsel of the birds, 

The trees, the flowers and every teeming thing 
From myst’ry sprung; O hear the wondrous words 
Come trilling from the throats of these that sing: 
Check not embr’onic hope with surly frown— 

Lost lies the rose’s perfume till unfurled ; 
Remember though the night sinks darkly down, 

“?Tis always morning somewhere in the worid.” 











THE NEW YORK TO PARIS RACE 


AROUND THE WORLD 








San Francisco and the bay cities are such ideal places for the use of the modern 
means of transportation that the automobile has come to be the most common mode 
of forwarding the human being from point to pomt. When San Francisco shall 
have at last perfected its splendid system of streets, when tt shall have constructed 
new pavements everywhere, and the heavy traffic is restricted to Mission and 
other streets that are paved with Belgian blocks, when all heavy traffic is finally 
driven from Golden Gate avenue, as it should be if the law were observed, we will 
have an even and beautiful thoroughfare from the Ferry practically to the beach on 
which the disfiguring dray will not be seen, except as to delivery within the block 
next adjoining a Belgian block-paved thoroughfare. Chicago eliminates all heavy 
driving and hauling from her boulevards, and from such. streets as are paved with 
bitumen. All cwilized communities except San Francisco have had such laws for 
some time past. The fact that San Francisco is now one of the greatest 
automobile cities in the world ts the reason why we will eventually have here the 
splendid thoroughfares that at present east only on paper. T'he Camino Real is a 
State proposition, and it will be completed by prwate subscription and State help 
within the next few years. The continued and energetic action for good streets and 
roads is what has gwen to San Francisco and to California such prestige with the 
European and Eastern auto enthustasts and the additional attraction of an unsur- 
passed climate, has brought to us many events in automobiling that have advertised 
California as nothing else ever has. San Francisco has been-honored by being made 
the American end, except Alaska, of the New York to Paris race——Ep1tor OvER- 
LAND MONTHLY. 
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H §=—s shows the route origi- 
nally accepted as the 
official course for the 
New York to Paris 
race. Several modifi- 
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curred since this was decided upon, and 
many automobile experts believe that the 
Siberian route is an impossibility at this 
time of the year, or, for that matter, at 
any time of the year. These experts con- 
tend that the gasoline will freeze in the 
tanks and that there are no means to pre- 
vent this. They claim that if the weather 
is not so frigid as to freeze the gasoline, 
and this is likely to be the case at this sea- 
son, the rivers will be in such a thawed 
and semi-frozen, mushy condition as to 
pe out of the question for use by the con- 
testants. It was the intention to follow 





these rivers over the free field of ice or 
snow. An Eastern writer calls attention 
to this difficulty in the following words: 
“The scheme contemplates crossing Ber- 
ing Strait on the ice. Persons who are 
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familiar with Bering Strait 
say that the passage is never 
frozen over from side to side; 
that there is always clear water 
at some point between the 
shores, through which the tide 
rushes at high velocity. And 
when there is firm ice over a 
part of the distance, it is rare- 
ly smooth. It rises in great 
ridges that an automobile could - 
not possibly get over without 
the aid of a derrick. 

“There are practically no 
roads in the eastern part of 
Siberia. When the Siberian 
soil isn’t frozen, it is as soft as 
muck.” 

Oil and gasoline will be sup- 
plied by the Nobel Company, 
which is the company that fur- 
nished supplies for the Peking- 
to-Paris race. 

It is the district between 
East Cape (on Bering Sea op- 
posite Cape Prince of Wales) 
and Irkutsk that is the most a 
troublesome. It is absolutely 
barren of fuel or lubricating 
supplies. From Irkutsk, trains 
will be sent out. They will 
proceed north to Yakutsk and 
thence farther north along the 
line of the Lena River to Bou- 
long, sending supplies by dog- 
train. The total time from Ir- 
kutsk for supplies to reach the 
farthest northern point will be 
about fifty-six or fifty-seven 
days. 

The start was made from 
New York on February 15th. 

Ten cars had been entered up 4 
to January 22d, six of them be- 
ing foreign #made—three 
French, two Italian, and one 
German. The three French 
cars and one Italian left Paris 
on January 28th, and were to 
embark at Havre on Saturday, 
February ist. Of the four men 
in command of the various 
cars, a despatch from Paris to 
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ganizer in Paris, Godard was a 
competitor in the Peking-to-. 
Paris race, driving a car which 
finished two weeks behind the 
victorious Itala, Scafoglio is an 
Italian journalist, while Pons 
was also a competitor in the 
Peking-to-Paris race, but 
failed to’ finish. Another arti- 
4 cle in The Times says in detail 
of the arrangements as to sup- 
ply stations along the route: 
“Sixty-seven stations have 
been marked out along the 
line. These stations are the 
more populous cities and towns 
which afford the best  tele- 
graphic facilities. There are 
eleven between New York and 
. Chicago. West of Chicago they 
are at intervals especially short 
where the country is bad.” 
| From the full list of these 
stations the following are se- 
lected, with the distances from 
. New York appended: 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 74 
miles; Albany, N. Y., 148; 
Utica, N. Y., 248; Syracuse, 
N. Y., 299; Rochester, N. Y., 
390; Buffalo, N. Y., 471; 
Cleveland, Ohio, 667; Toledo, 
Ohio, 785; South Bend, Ind., 
949: Chicago, Ill., 1043; Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, 1262; 
Omaha, Neb., 1536; Grand 
Island, Neb., 1690; North. 
Platt, Neb., 1827; Cheyenne, 
Wyo., 2032; Ogden, Utah, 
-| 2536; Tacoma, Nev., 2649; 
Carson City, Nev., 3,110; 
4 Rhodes, Nev., 3254; Goldfield, 
: Nev., 3345; Silver Lake, Cal.. 
3590; Santa Barbara. Cal., 
3925; San Luis Obispo, Cal., 
4037; San Jose, Cal., 4239; 
San Francisco, Cal., 4290. 
From San Francisco the cars 
will be transported by steamer 
to Valdez in Alaska, whence 
they will proceed to Nome and 
thence go down the Yukon 
river. The Times quotes John 
Riordan, who has been thirteen 
i years in Alaska, as saying “he 
would be willing to sacrifice his 
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THROUGH GERMANY AND A VISIT TO HISTORIC HEIDELBERG. 


liberty if he could not cross Alaska on the 
route outlined with a car in less than a 
month’s time.” Riordan has been in every 
part of Alaska except along the Arctic 
coast. He is declared to have “no hesi- 
tancy in declaring that the Alaskan trip 
is difficult, but is absolutely certain it can 
be made readily enough.” As to the 
Siberian country, he said: 

“The Siberian country is unknown, but 
I think it will be easier than Alaska. | 
am going because I believe we can win 
with a good car, for I’ll back an Ameri- 
can to win over a foreigner at any time 
when ingenuity, endurance and determi- 
nation are at stake.” 

The difficulties that have to be faced 
by the hardy chauffeurs is such that by 
many who have traveled in Siberia they 
are being deemed insurmountable. The 
probability is, that the old Paris-Peking 
route will be adopted by many of the 
contestants in preference to the route 
originally selected. The real race, it is 
said, will not begin until the good roads 
of Germany are reached, and then the 


worn and tired machines will be put to the 
final burst of speed necessary to land the 
winner in Paris ahead of all other con- 
testants. 

As the Overland goes to press, the 
American car is an easy winner of the 
race as far as the American continent is 
concerned. The wonderful race that the 
cars are making across the continent on 
their way from New York to Paris, in a 
contest that is thoroughly original, has 
opened the eyes of the skeptical to the 
great power and endurance of the modern 
automobile. Up to the present time, the 
Thomas, the great American car, is lead- 
ing, ‘which is doubly meritorious, from 
the fact that they are the pathfinders, as 
it were, cutting the trail for the others, 
who are following. There is no question 
but that when the cars enter the State of 
California the clubs and enthusiasts in 
general will turn out in force to welcome 
these drivers that have displayed such grit 
to the land of sunshine and flowers, which 
wil! be in marked contrast to the snow, 
sleet and slush through which they have 
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hitherto traveled. San Francisco will be 
the end of the journey through the United 
States, as it were, for from this port the 
cars will be shipped to Alaska, which is 
still under the stars and stripes, thence 
through Siberia, into Europe. The start- 
ers and their cars are as follows: De Dion, 
French, thirty horse-power, four-cylinder, 
shaft drive, weight six thousand six hun- 
dred pounds, tank capacity one hundred 
and sixty gallons of gasoline, seven tanks 
and three seats, driven by St. Chaffray, as- 
sisted by Austran and Captain Hansen. 
The Moto-Bloc, French, 24-30 horse- 
power, four-cylinder, chain drive, weight 
6,325, seventy-two gallons in four reser- 
voirs, driven by Charles Godard, assisted 
by Arthur Hue and Maurice Livier. The 
Sixaire-Naudin, French, 15 horse-power, 
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one cylinder, shaft drive, weight 3,300 
pounds, 34 gallons in three reservoirs. The 
Zust, Italian, 28-40 horse-power, four cyl- 
inder, weight 3,520 pounds, 110 gallons in 
three tanks, chain drive. Prostos, Ger- 
man, forty horse-power, four cylinder, 
shaft drive, tank capacity 178 gallons, six 
thousand pounds, six tanks. The Thomas, 
American, sixty horse-power, four cylin- 
der, weight 3,600 pounds, three gasoline 
tanks, of 125 gallons, driven by Monta- 
gue Roberts, assisted by Mr. Harold Brin- 
ker. 

Charles Lorrimer, who is well be- 
loved of all Overland readers, has given us 
a description of the start in the Paris-Pe- 
king race, and has furnished pictures, 


placed before the Overland readers in this 
number of the magazine. 








ON A SIBERIAN MOUNTAIN ROAD. 














AN ALPINE PASS THROUGH WHICH THE GOOD ROADS LEAD INTO FRANCE, 


THE PEKING TO PARIS MOTOR RACE 


THE START. 


BY CHARLES LORRIMER 








On several previous occasions, daring spirits have traveled overland from Peking 
to Paris. Some crossed Siberia by tarentass, others on horseback, bringing wonder- 
ful accounts of their journey home—accounts which Jules Verne is said to have 
used for the descriptions in “Michael Strogoff.” 

Now the scientific adventurers of the twentieth century have started to cover the 
thousands of roadless miles in motor cars. This fantastic idea—which ail the 
world laughed at when the Paris journal “Matin” first suggested it—has actually 
materialized. Five cars left Peking June 10th, to compete for the “Matin’s” prize 
of one hundred thousand francs, and incidentally to earn fame and glory. 


June 11, 1907. 








tempt to travel be- 
tween Peking and 
Paris has aroused 
world-wide _ interest. 
Competitors for the 
race began to arrive 
here early in June in considerable num- 
bers, but when they became aware 
that the cost of the journey would be far 
more than they originally expected— 
fifteen hundred dollars alone was to be 
spent on hiring coolies to carry the cars 
over a nine-day stretch of impassable 
mountain track—several of them scratched 
—including the owner of a fine Italian 





“Fiat” car, much to the popular disgust 
and disappointment. There were the usual 
disagreements between the competitors 
who, owing to petty jealousies and misun- 
derstandings, started not on speaking 
terms with one another. 

The start was arranged to take place in 
the barracks of the French Guard in the 
fortified legation area at eight o’clock in 
the morning, but even long before this 
early hour a crowd had collected. It was 
a gala scene, flags everywhere, two bands 
—one a French military band specially 
ordered up from Tientsin, the other Sir 
Robert Hart’s private band of Chinese 
musicians—and buglers playing gay fan- 
fares. Comparatively few Chinese spec- 
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tators were present—perhaps because they 
are never encouraged to gather in crowds 
in the walled legation quarfers—and, 
strange to say, not one official had suffi- 
cient curiosity to put in an appearance, 
though the various ministers of the boards 
and the Central Government were in- 
vited. Indeed, the only official notice 
taken of the whole affair was a frantic 
despatch sent in from the Foreign Office 
at the last moment begging Prince Bor- 
ghese, the owner of the Italian car, not 
to proceed on his perilous journey, as the 
Chinese authorities could not take the re- 
sponsibility for a Wong-ye or Prince. 
What if he should have his tires punc- 
tured by brigands or his head by Hung- 
hutzes? In the present depleted condition 
of the country’s finances, China positively 
could not afford to pay an indemnity for 
anything more expensive than a news- 
paper correspondent. To this imploring 
despatch, an immediate answer was sent, 
saying that the Prince would assume all 
his own responsibilities. 

The few drops of rain which began to 


fall at 7:30 did not damp the enthusiasm 
of the spectators who gathered about the 
cars, eagerly watching the last prepara- 
tions. The Dutch “Spyker,” a very busi- 
ness-like looking motor, had a huge can- 
vas awning over the tonneau, giving it the 
appearance of a half-inflated balloon. The 
motor tricycle, on the contrary, affected 
breadth rather than height. A tent, spare 
tires, tools and other impedimenta were 
hung on all around it like toys on a Christ- 
mas tree. The two big “Dion Boutons” 
each carried, in addition to the driver and 
a mechanic, a newspaper correspondent, 
one for the “Matin,” the other for the 
“Secolo” of Milan. But by far the most 
attention was attracted by the “Itala” 
car. Prince Borghese, with his wife in 
a charming motor costume of khaki and 
leather beside him, were the admired cen- 
ter of a group laughing and offering con- 
gratulations and good wishes. Among the 
crowds of soldiers of the legation guards, 
bets were being freely made, and the Ital- 
jan car was everybody’s fancy. 

Promptly at eight o’clock a pistol was 
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THE NARROW STREETS OF AUSTRIAN TO -NS. 




















WHERE THE AUTOMOBILISTS WERE ENTERTAINED PREVIOUS TO THEIR DEPARTURE 
ON THE PARIS-PEKING RACE, 














ARC DE TRIOMPHE, PARIS, WHERE THE AUTOS WILL CONGREGATE JUST BEFORE THE 
FINISH OF THE RACE. 






































THE AUTOS WILL SEE THE LAST OF THE 
TOTEMS ON THE AMERICAN SIDE OF BERING 
SEA, 


fired, and the motors went slowly out in 
single file through the big gate, amid 
deafening cheers and all the enthusiasm 
that can be expressed in ten languages. 
The French military band preceded them 
through the city as far as the big gate in 
the Tartar wall. In spite of this guide, 
however, the motor tricycle, last of the 
line, contrived to get lost and travel as 
far as the Summer Palace—about eight 
miles in the wrong direction. There it 
was arrested as an uncanny monster. For 
a few hours the most acute diplomatic 


crisis threatened, till, finally, matters were - 
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explained and arranged, and the car ig- 
nominiously put on board the train next 
day to pick up its companions at Nan- 
kow, the first station of the projected line 
to Kalgan. 

At Nankow, the motorists crossed the 
famous pass under the Great Wall of 
China. This stage of the journey was 
over a road of the most atrocious descrip- 
tion, sometimes full of pointed stones, 
more often seared by deep ruts which gen- 
erations of heavy: freight carts with 
knobbed iron wheels have worn. But af- 
ter the Great Wall and the narrow plain 
beyond it, even such roads as these became 
simply non-existent, and the enthusiastic 
sportsmen must cross this 120 miles on the 
humble, necessary ass, allowing their cars 
to be carried on the shoulders of coolies, 
32 coolies to each car. 

One week of this slow traveling, and 
then Kalgan, whence a flat run of 800 
miles brings them to the Siberian frontier 
—800 miles through great Mongolian des- 
ert and steppe lands. Should the heavy 
summer rains come promptly, these desert 
sands will be packed as hard as a good 
beach, but should they loiter in the high 
hills, it is highly probable that the cars, 
like the Sphinx, will be half buried in 
sand. It is even possible that in genera- 
tions to come, some enterprising scientist 
will be led to important excavations (from 
which to theorize on our extinct civiliza- 
tion) by a protruding headlight or the 
rim of a spare tire not yet submerged. 

Camels loaded with petrol awaited the 
cars at various points on these deserts, and 
guides were engaged from village to vil- 
lage till Irkutsk was reached. After that 
city, the. old Russian post road, running 
almost side by side with the Siberian rail- 
way, was followed. 

Once Germany was reached, the endur- 
ance test was over, and the real race be- 
gan. Though motors are the most adapt- 
able machines, when they have crossed 
deserts in a melting sun, climbed moun- 
tains in a freezing cold, forded rivers, and 
traversed stone quarries, what can there be 
left of them to race. Notwithstanding, 
the competitors are hopeful, and heavy 
bets are being laid here in Peking, where 
the Italian car is a hot favorite. 














UNCLE BION’S FIRST WHALE 


A TRUE STORY 


BY THEODORE A. CUTTING 


AM NOT certain of 
the year that Uncle 
Bion went to sea, al- 
though it was prob- 
ably in 1834. The 
old family Bible, at 
any rate, records his 
birth in 1817, and 
father and Uncle Camden, from both of 
whom I have heard the stirring story, 
agree that he was seventeen at the time. 

The ship was the brig Ella, probably of 
not more than three hundred tons, and 
bound from New Bedford to the Pacific 
for Northwest whales. Of the trip round 
the Horn I have heard no account, and so 
presume it to have been uneventful. How- 
ever that may be, the fortieth parallel, 
north, was passed in June, and a lookout 
for whales stationed at the masthead. 

Uncle Bion, by this time, was enough 
of a sailor to knot a clewline without call- 
ing forth the abuse of the mate for awk- 
wardness, and could reef his end of a fore 
topsail in the manner of an experienced 
tar. It was knowledge, however, that 
came only by hard knocks. 

Captain Adamson, my uncle greatly 
admired from the start. He was tall and 
straight, with a face possessing both 
strength and sternness, yet withal a man 
of kindly disposition. 

But for Mayo, the mate, Uncle Bion 
harbored a dislike that originated upon 
his first appearance on deck. That officer 
had told him to “swab the forecastle.” To 
Uncle Bion the command was Greek. This 
he indicated by his hesitancy, but the mate 
deigned neither explanation nor repetition 
of his order. Uncle Bion, therefore, 
started for a hatch on his search for en- 
lightenment. 

“From the poop!” yelled the mate, with 
a copious flow of oaths. 

Uncle Bion paused in bewilderment, 





but the officer turned his back without 
further word or an enlightening gesture. 

“Way aft,” whispered one of the sea- 
men, with a grin and an accommodating 
jerk of his thumb that immediately re- 
lieved the situation. 

But other occasions arose when no one 
took the trouble, or was at hand, to inter- 
vene, and when Uncle Bion paid more 
heavily for his ignorance. At one time 
the mate sent him staggering against the 
capstan for not taking out his bar, and a 
few days later knocked him headlong into 
a coil of rope for being in the way of cast- 
ing the log-line. My uncle took this treat- 
ment stoically, but none the less with a 
feeling of its injustice. 

His grievances lessened as he gradually 
learned to understand and properly exe- 
cute orders; and he was now, of all the 
crew, the most enthusiastic for the first 
encounter of the voyage. And upon the 
second day, only, after stationing the look- 
out, a call rang out from the masthead : 

“Blow whale!” 

“Where away!” shouted the captain. 

“On the starboard beam, sir.” 

“Whale on the starboard beam; lower 
away the boats,” ordered Captain Adam- 
son. 

The separate crews ran to the davits, 
each trying to get first away with its boat. 
Uncle Bion leaped into that chancing to 
be nearest—the mate’s boat, as it proved 
—and caught up an oar. 

“(ut of there, you landlubber,” shouted 
Mayo; “make place for a man.” 

My uncle’s face fell. To catch whales 
was that for which he had come to sea. 
But well knowing the mate, he promptly 
quitted his seat. The only sign of hesi- 
tancy was upon sight of his superior’s 
boot drawn back as though to assist him 
with its added momentum. 

At this juncture, Captain Adamson 
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came to the rescue. “Take the boy along, 
Mr. Mayo. Might as well break him in 
first as last,” said he. 

Down into the sea with a splash dropped 
the whale-boat, and Uncle Bion, the hap- 
piest lad on the Pacific, took up the stroke 
with his companions. His was the bow 
oar closest to the harpooner, and at his 
feet lay the two hundred fathoms of coiled 
line. Hard he pulled to make his place 
a full count; and fast ahead shot the long, 
narrow boat, under the six pairs of blades. 

»But inasmuch as they had to make 
round the ship from her port side, both 
the second mate’s boat and that from the 
starboard quarter were well in advance 
of them. 

“Tt’s not twice in a voyage that my boat 
hasn’t struck the first harpoon, but what 
can be expected without men at the oars?” 
grumbled the mate, as he sat in the stern. 
“Pull, there, you little dog-fish, or I'll 
pitch you overboard.” 

Uncle Bion was already pulling, and at 
the distance of fifteen feet, he for once felt 
himself so safe that threats had no power 
to dampen his jubilant spirit. 

Two things, at least, were in favor of 
the mate and his crew, in spite of their 
disadvantage in start. The officer had a 
glass with which to watch the course of 
the whale, and his craft was lighter of 
build than the others. From the last of 
these causes, and the additional fact that 
the quarter-boat had one less pair of oars, 
the rearmost of the adversaries was soon 
over-hauled. 

“Spread a little more sail, lads,” called 
Mr. Mayo, “and you'll be along in time 
to lance the carcass.” 

“What we need is more crew, 
the helmsman. 

“Catch up, and we’ll throw you the dog- 
fish,” answered Mr. Mayo. 

Soon there was a distance between the 
boats of a cable-length. The second mate, 
however, seemed not to be overtaken, as 
ten minutes showed no apparent gain. Mr. 
Mayo, after a careful look through his 
glass, gave a slight turn to his steering 
paddle, and the boat departed by a wide 
angle from the course of the craft ahead 
—and this, too, although the spoutings of 
the whale, which were now plainly enough 
visible to the unassisted eye, were not in 
the new direction. 


” rejoined 
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At the next appearance of the cetacean, 
the other boat, likewise, altered its course, 
but only a third as much. The mate still 
kept his prow in a straight line, although 
the blowing was as before, far to star- 
board. What he had perceived through 
the lense was, that the whale, whether ex- 
ceptionaliy big or not, was at any rate re- 
markably lively ; that his speed was easily 
eight miles, and that his course was direct- 
ly. athwart theirs. 

While, therefore, the second mate was 
altering his course, each ten or twelve 
minutes when the animal came up for 
air, the other cut off the distance in a 
straight line. 

It thus came to pass that the second 
mate shortly found himself quite in the 
rear of the cetacean, rowing at full speed 
in pursuit; while Mr. Mayo, on the other 
hand, reached a spot in advance of the 
whale, and at about the place where he 
might next be supposed to appear. As it 
proved, this was even more nearly the case 
than he had hoped, for up came the great 
blunt head under their very stem. 

“Back, back oars!” shouted the mate. 

There was some confusion, blade clicked 
against blade, and one oar, at least—that 
of Uncle Bion—was loose from its oar- 
lock. But the vigorous back-strokes, 
helped by the: big wave that rolled from 
the monster’s body, checked the momen- 
tum, and the boat escaped. 

To Uncle Bion, the great fellow seemed 
two hundred feet in length, and to rise as 
high from the sea as a masthead; but it 
was his first whale, and an extraordinarily 
near view. In truth, he was of ordinary 
size—of a length little more than sixty 
feet. The harpooner, without an instant’s 
hesitation, raised his arm to hurl the 
weapon. 

“Stop!” came the shout of the mate. 
‘““He’ll smash us to chips; don’t cast!” 

Too late the warning—down drove the 
harpoon until its head and more than a 
foot of shaft were buried in the great 
broad back. For a half-second there was 
no move; then the expansive flat of the 
monster’s tail smote the sea. Such was 
the power of the blow that the water be- 
neath, even as the air above, reverberated 
with the sound. 

Instead of then diving, he brought down 
his flukes a second time, and a third. An 
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agile whale he was, truly, and the dark 
surface of sea became white with foam— 
as white as a stormy surf with the sun- 
shine striking upon it. 

Nor did the boat escape from this chas- 
tisement. However, it was caught not by 
a down stroke, but from underneath. Had 
it been from above—but one does not care 
to think of that. Instead, up into the air 
flew mate and crew. The blow, tempered 
by the sea’s density, and striking into the 
yielding air, brought none to death. Yet 
terrible was the force. The boat was 
splintered, the crew, the oars, the line, 
scattered and’ tangled. Mercifully, before 
striking again, the whale dived. 

For Uncle Bion, however, a still worse 
experience was in store. In some easily 
accountable way, he was caught in a snarl 
of the two hundred fathoms of harpoon 
line and snatched from the air before he 
could fall. Down, he was jerked into the 
cold sea, down, and still down, until the 
water about him darkened to twilight. 
There were moving shadows, by which he 
sped, and here and there a phosphorescent 
gleam. 

But with each second the liquid pres- 
sure—a force to which the flesh yielded, 
and by which the flow of blood was 
checked—increased with the depth. The 
skull alone withstood, and into the brain 
was driven the blood, until, crushing in 
upon the tender cells, it confused and 
deadened sensation. Then overcoming 
the strength of tissue, it broke through 
from nose and ears. 

Still the cord held, drawing together 
Uncle Bion’s ankles and extending its coils 
to encircle his body. Nor did these un- 
wind nor loosen, but rather drew up like 
nooses, helping to shut off the vital cur- 
rents and benumb his limbs. 

How long would the whale descend, two 
minutes, two and a half, three? Might 
he then swallow of the salt water until he 
sank—sank never again to rise? Down, 
still, he dived, but now ever and ever more 
slowly, until who knows to what a depth? 
Perhaps it was sixty fathoms, perhaps 
seventy, possibly seventy-five. Then he 
turned, and the line slackened, and the 
coils,.so many harmless strands of hemp, 
loosened. Uncle Bion was set free. 

His lungs in all the descent had not be- 
come 'ogged with water, and so, although 
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assisted by no effort of his, he began to 
rise from the depth—slowly at first, but 
with an acceleration that amounted soon 
to some speed. Perhaps in those strange 
depths he was curiously regarded by the 
wolf-fish, perhaps hungrily, as he ap- 
proached the surface, by a blue shark, or 
by the great white one. 

However that may be, he came up with 
a velocity that projected him full length 
into the air. And it was luckily so, else 
he might not have been observed by the 
somewhat distant boats. But the second 
mate, who has already gathered up Mr. 
Mayo and the rest of the crew, now saw 
and rescued him also. 

Here Uncle Bion’s part in the capture 
of the whale may be said to end, for he 
was entirely unconscious when dragged 
inboard. ‘The harpooner, too, was in a 
similar condition, and one of the others 
badly bruised. But all this did not deter 
those not disabled from attempting to 
complete the conquest. 

The whale long remained below after 
Uncle Bion’s appearance, but at last came 
up five or six cables away. He seemed in 
a state of great fatigue, and lay at the 
surface blowing until struck by a second 
harpoon. Upon feeling the point, he 
whipped the sea about him with as much 
seeming energy as before, and dived— 
this time before striking the more cautious 
boats. 

Twice more he dived before he could be 
approached with the lances. For store of 
strength and agility, he was a_ record 
whale, and also, as afterward appeared, 
for toughness of baleen; but for yield of 
fat he was somewhat disappointing. 

Uncle Bion did not come to himself 
until he was stretched out upon the Ella’s 
deck, over which floated an odor that soon 
became familiar to him as attendant upon 
the trying out of blubber. It was with 
much effort that he succeeded in placing 
past events in proper relatior to the pres- 
ent, but the sight of Mr. Mayo was pres- 
ently a cogent stimulus. 

“‘Waked up, have you?” said that offi- 
cer. “Well, son, did you get all the 
whale you wanted for a first trip? Id 
let go the line next time one takes the 
hait—whaling isn’t trout-catching.” 

“A fellow hates to lose his hook,” <xe- 
plied Uncle Bion, with a weak smile. 
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In a few days he was again on deck 
obeying orders in a strength-sapped fash- 
ion, but it was two weeks before he fully 
recovered from the pressure and strain to 
which he had been subjected. Meantime, 
he was not a little surprised to find that 
the mate’s harshness toward him had come 
to a seeming end. 

When upon the first day, he slipped in 
the deck-grease and spilled a bucket of 
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tar, the mate not only did not strike him, 
but sent him below for the rest of the 
watch, bidding him take the work a little 
more easy until he was fully waked up. 

Nor did the mate revert to his old 
severity, even when Uncle Bion was com- 
pletely recovered. By the whole crew, in 
fact, he was now regarded as a fully in- 
itiated seaman—a jolly tar on his own 
sea-legs. 


THE PILGRIM 


BY JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


A GEM FROM THE OVERLAND MONTHLY OF MAY, 1890. 


“A Wand’ring Echo of Forgotten Song.” 


I travel in wayworn shoon, 
My doublet is torn and sere; 
But hark that note 
From yon wood-bird’s throat, 
O, the spring, the spring is here! 


I fare in a rusty coat, 

My scrip gapes wide for cheer; 
Yet though I lack gold 
My heart is bold, 

O, the spring, the spring is here! 


I dine on a mouldy crust, 
With wine from the brooklet near ; 
But monarchs ye 


Come envy me. 


O, the spring, the spring is here! 


I’ve nought but this staff and scrip. 
Thus, Fortune, no frown I fear; 
Though the road be long, 
In my heart is a song— 
O, the spring, the spring is here! 
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NOTED CALIFORNIANS SERIES.—PROFESSOR JOSEPH LE CONTE. 
(Drawn by Miss F. Soule Campbell, Staff Artist Overland Monthly. 
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NOTED CALIFORNIANS SERIES.—DR. JOHN LE CONTE 


(Drawn by Miss F. Soule Campbell, Staff artist Overland Monthly.) 








Two men who have made an impress on California and tts affairs that is undy- 
ing. They will go down to posterity as the gentle pioneers of a great civilization, 
educators of men by their example rather than by their teachings, refining influ- 
ences in the day of the builders of Empire. 














SENOR PATRICK 


BY RAYMOND W. HENDERSON . 


y) HE HACIENDA Del 
Virajo slumbered in 
the afternoon  sun- 
light. Over beyond 
the vineyard the 
mules were treading 
out the grain, but 
they moved around 

the accustomed circle with one eye closed, 

and Jose, standing on the tree-stump in 
the center, had let the whip slip from his 
hand. All around the house was a lan- 
guid stillness. On the front steps of the 
veranda, a big woolly white dog lay, with 
his paws crossed under his chin. The tan- 
gle of red and gold threads in Senorita 
Rubya’s lap gleamed like a dying ember 
against the whiteness of her dress and the 
gray of the adobe wall behind. Her fin- 
gers had listlessly tangled themselves in 
the thread, and her eyes were looking in- 
to the distance—past the rose-bushes be- 
fore the house, beyond the growing slopes 
of field to where the gray ribbon of road 
cut the brown summit of the ridge. She 
started ; a feather of dust had shone above 
the ridge, then a figure clear against the 
sky line. Her fingers dropped among the 
threads. “No, only a white horse.” There 
was a muffled patter of hoofs on the dusty 
road, and a rider on a white horse drew 
rein before the house. He dismounted 
and tied the reins to a ring in the hitch- 
ing post. Rubya’s fingers disentangled 
themselves from the threads and took up 





the needle. The Senor came up the steps 
of the veranda. Rubya was working bus- 
ily: 


“A pleasant day, Senor Philippe! I 
beg you will excuse me from rising, for I 
should disturb my work.” 

“T should excuse anything you did, 
Senorita Rubya.” And his gold-tipped 
spurs clinked as he stepped across the ve- 
randa and seated himself at her side. “You 
seem alone this afternoon.” 

“IT am, for our people are all busy in 
the fields, and my father has ridden to 
Santa Cruz.” 


Rubya continued at her work, and they 
talked on. When the shadows of the rose 
bushes crept up to the edge of the ve- 
randa, Philippe spoke of the preparation 
that was making for the fiesta of Santa 
Theresa de la Rosa, and begged that 
Rubya might be present. 

“My father always wishes me to go,” 
she told him, “and I shall be there.” 
“Ts it because of your father’s 
that you will go, Senorita Rubya?” 
“T have never disobeyed him.” 

“My gracious Senorita, once you have.” 

“T could not do otherwise; but, Senor 
Philippe, we will not speak of that.” 

“No, Senorita, for you know I will not 
hear of it; but, was I not to have my an- 
swer to-day? Did you yourself not tell me 
so the evening of the Governor’s dance ai 
Santa Cruz?” 

“T did,” pausing in her work, and a 
forefinger resting on the center of a golden 
flower she was broidering. “And you nave 
come for your answer ?” 

“T have, if it pleases Senorita to be so 
kind.” 

“T have known no law but my father’s 
wish,” and her fingers entwined them- 
selves in the colored threads. 

“But, Senorita Mea, you do me wrong. 
I ask not your answer to your father’s 
command, but to my suit.” 

“Then, though I honor you both, my 
answer is the same.” 

The Senor rose and bowed. 
I am ever obedient to your will.” He 
put on his silver-belted sombrero. Then 
they were both aware of a cloud of dust 
approaching, and beneath it a black horse 
and a rider. In front of the veranda, the 
new-comer dropped the reins over the 
horse’s head and dismounted. 

As he came up the steps, he met Phil- 
ippe, and bowing, said: “A pleasant day 
to you, Mr. Montallos.” 

The other said not a word, and his 
spurs clinked on the gravel as he strode 
to his horse. 

Rubya sat with her eyes bent downward, 


wish 


“Senorita, 








SENOR PATRICK. 


and both hands clenched over a ball of 
silken yarn. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Virajo!” 

“Oh, Senor Patrick, why do you come 
here ?” 

“Miss, for three days I have not seen 

ou.” 

r “But, Senor Patrick,” she pushed her 
embroidery to one side, and, rising, held 
out her hand. “Since you are here, wel- 
come; pray be seated. My father has 
gone to Santa Cruz.” 

“T did not know that or I should not 
have come. We have a saying in County 
Dair that what an O’Bryan will do in the 
bogs he’ll do in Dublin town, which 
means, Miss, that we never hide our ac- 
tions.” 

“Had it not been for Senor Montallos, 
no one would have seen you, for the peo- 
ple are all in the fields.” 

“Mighty little do I care for Montallos. 
He is—but I beg your pardon, Miss, for 
you told me you have known him long.” 

“So I have, but he was very impolite to 
you. You must excuse Senor Philippe, 
for I have put him in an ill humor.” 

“T thought so. When I last spoke to the 
Senor, your father, he told me of Mon- 
tallas, and besides, I saw your answer in 
your eyes. What should you say, Miss 
Virajo, if I should ask the question he has 
just asked ?” 

She reached for a pink rose, broke it 
from the vine, and began plucking its pet- 
als one by one. “Senor Patrick, you are 
so quick to see things. You remember 
the night my horse fell in crossing the 
river. How cold the water was.- Ah, how 
strong you were! Now, help me again. 
How should I know what to do?” Then, 
all of a sudden, her face went all crimson, 
and both hands clutched the, remnant of 
the rose. 

*““Miss Rubya, my country’s cold, and it 
makes men strong; and there all learn to 
swim. I cannot help you now. What do 
you say?” 

Now her face was quite pale, but still 
her hands clutched the tattered flower. 
“This is so strange. I never thought you 
would.” 

“TI know you didn’t. Miss Rubya, if I 
did ride after cattle for. your father, and if 
I haven’t little save a few acres 
many miles away, the O’Bryans are as 
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good a family as you’ll find in the three 
counties.” 

“But, Senor, you startle me.” 

“But, when [ first saw you, when I first 
looked into those midnight eyes and saw 
your maiden soul as one sees stars on the 
Lake of Killarney, I was startled, too; 
and I have been startled ever since.” 

“But my father!” 

“T don’t want to marry your father; 
human nature’s against it. I want your 
answer, and I want you.” 

She held out her hands. 
must take me.” 

“God helping me, I will, and ‘this very 
night,” and he stepped forward and took 
her in both arms. 

“Oh, Senor Patrick!” 

“No, no, call me Pat.” 

“Then, Pat, I will be ready when you 
say. After nine of the clock, the house is 
quiet.” 

“Rubya, I shall be here by ten. We 
must be in Santa Cruz by sunrise, where 
good Padre Fernandez shall marry us.” 

She watched him as he rode away, till 
the last speck of dust had vanished over 
the summit of the ridge. 

* * * 


“Then you 


* 


The night wind came through the San 
Juarez gap, and fanned the sleeping little 
valley. In the corral, the cattle sighed 
the contented sigh of sleeping kine; and 
the sheep lay in groups on the brown hill- 
sides. Even the dogs seemed sleeping at 
their posts. Almost an hour had gone 
by since the guitars and the dancing had 
ceased in the Indians’ quarters. 

Down by the house, the tremulous sound 
of a guitar seemed rather to increase the 
silence. The full, harmonious chords rose 
and fell; then a soft, but rich, voice began 
to sing. It was one of the serenades of old 
Castile, at first slow and soft, but rising 
till it seemed a veritable outpouring of 
passion, ardent, yet pure, plaintive yet 
joyous. Within the Senorita’s room a 
light burned dimly. 

“Mr. Montallos,” and Philippe ceased 
singing and turned. 

“Mr. Montallos, I am Mr. O’Brien— 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien, sir, at your service. 
This afternoon you refused to speak to me, 
and at present you and your singing are 
interfering with my business.” 

“Sir. you are interfering with my pleas- 
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ure. Begone, or your insolence will force 
me to pluck that red beard from your face. 
What do you mean, sir, by disturbing a 
gentleman when he pays court to the lady 
of his heart?” 

“Logk here, Mr. Montallos, I am not 
just in the humor for fighting, but I must 
do so unless you depart.” 

“Draw,” said the Senor, reaching for 
his stiletto, but ere he could draw it, Pat- 
rick smote him so violently that he fell to 
earth, with Patrick’s knee on his chest. 

“For the Virgin’s sake, hold,” and the 
voice of Senorita Rubya thrilled with hor- 
ror. She was standing near them, and 
they rose, Philippe’s face all white in the 
starlight. 

“Senorita, this insolent knave has in- 
sulted me. Depart while I settle with 
him.” 

“Rubya, Mr. Montallos, not content 
with singing a farewell song under your 
window, is interfering with my business.” 

“Senors, peace! Philippe, I gave you 
your answer this afternoon. I ask you to 
depart!” 

“But this insolent foreigner, what does 
he here? I will stand his insolence no 
longer.” His face twitched, and his hand 
tightened on his stiletto, half-drawing it 
from its sheath. His lips moved, but no 
words would come. 

“Philippe,” the Senorita spoke rapidly, 
“to-night I leave my father’s roof. Senor 
Patrick O’Bryan and I will be married to- 
morrow in Santa Cruz. The time passes.” 

While she spoke, Philippe’s hand loos- 
ened its hold and dropped limply to his 
side. 

“Rubya, Rubya!” 

“Philippe, we have been friends from 
childhood. Must we part in anger?” 

“The saints forbid! Senorita Rubya, 
you cannot make my life happy; I will 
not ruin yours.” 

She held out her hand, and he took it, 
and raised it to his lips. “I am yours to 
command.” 

“Time presses. We should be on the 
mission road before moon-rise. Beneath 
my window are the few things I take 
with me.” 
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Philippe took up the bundle and fol- 
lowed Patrick and Rubya. When they 
came to the road come distance from the 
house, Patrick stopped and said: ‘““Rubya, 
you will wait here. The horse I brought 
for you fell and cannot travel so far. I 
must get yours from the stable.” 

“Oh, Pat, you can’t, for Jose watches 
the stable, and you must not hurt dear old 
Jose.” 

“Tf that is all,” and Philippe’s throat 
sounded very dry, “my Don Juan is tied 
beneath yonder willow.” Quickly he 
brought Don Juan and the saddle and 
sur-single were changed on the horses. 

As the three stood ready to mount, Pat- 
rick turned. “Mr. Montallos, you are as 
true a gentleman as if you had been born 
in the three counties. Will you take the 
hand of the son of the turf?” 

Philippe took the proffered hand. “Per- 
mit me, Senorita Rubya,” and he helped 
her to her horse, held her hand an in- 
stant, and gathered up the reins of the 
horse he himself was to ride. 

Thus, in silence, they parted. 

At the summit of the ridge, Rubya 
reined in her horse and turned. In the 
clear sky light, the dark olive groves stood 
out against the brown of the encircling 
fields and pasture lands. 

“Oh, Pat,” and she leaned over and took 
his hand, “I am leaving so much. I have 
never known anything but this little val- 
ley. Its rim of hills have seemed to keep 
from me all that is cold and hard, even as 
they keep out the bitter north wind.” 

He drew his horse closer to hers, and 
reached an arm about her. 

“We sons of Erin are hot-headed and 
hasty, but it is not too late to turn back.” 

She partly drew herself from his arms. 

“No, if that’s the way you talk.” Then 
leaning towards him again, “Never, never, 
I can’t look any more.” As they turned 
their horses’ heads toward Santa Cruz, a 
tear trembled on her lashes. 

Meanwhile, Philippe had watched them 
out of sight. When the last hoof-beat had 
died away, he said, as he sprang to the 
saddle: “What will Senor Virajo say? 
How he does hate the Gringos !” 














By Hatrir WASHBURN. 


I can hear the voice of nature call, 
Calling to me so far away, 


,. Where to-night the dews so gently 
fall, 

And the whip-poor-will sings his 
lay. 


Where through arching branches 
overhead, 
The moon’s bright rays are 
slanting down 
To illume the paths I long to tread, 
And fleck with light the fragrant 
ground. 





I long to answer her call once more, 
That voice ever so sweet and low 
That wooes my thoughts ’mid the 

city’s roar, 
To scenes I knew so long ago. 


And though I may not wander there 
For here stern duty bids me stay, 
In my dreams I see their beauty rare, 
Their music cheers me on my way. 














SHELLING THE TRENCHES. 
SUBSTANTIAL BUILDING IN HONG-KONG. 


GLIMPSES OF THE ORIENT 


Perhaps the most horrible and tragic 
battle of recent years was the massacre at 
Dajo Hill, Island of Jolo, on March 6th to 
9th, 1906. Between one thousand 
and twelve hundred Philippine Moham- 
medans were slain by the American forces 
under General Leonard Wood, the imme- 
diate command of the battle being under- 
taken by the gallant Colonel J. W. Dun- 
can, now in command of the Presidio, San 
Francisco. About seven hundred Ameri- 
can troops surrounded a tall but extinct 
voleano which towered 1200 feet above 
the plains of Sulu Island. Four hundred 
Americans actually participated in the 
battle, with a loss of 23 of the American 
troops killed and about 150 wounded. The 
Moro bandits had fortified themselves in 
the cup-like crater of Dajo Hill, and in 








BRAVE “SNIPERS” CLEARING THE 
TRAIL FOR THE ADVANCE. 
THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. 


order to reach the Moros, who refused to 
surrender aid‘were constantly raiding the 
surrounding country from their eerie, the 
American/ forces were obliged to haul 
field artiJlery by block and tackle up the 
sometimes almost perpendicular outside ‘ 
flanks of the mountain. The photographs 
presenté¢d were taken for the Overland. 

The horrors of this fight are to-day du- 
plicated in the battles between the French 
and the Moors. 

The\ other photograph shows one of 
King Edward’s Sikh policemen in Hong- 
Kong. The magnificent Sikhs are a race 
from the north of India; they make excel- 
lent soldiers and police, and as they bear 
Aryan blood in their veins, they are natu- 
rally ready to fall in line with the ideas 
of the Westerner. 











THE LONG WHITE ROAD 


BY BOB FOOTE 





“The Long White Road” is the best sketch of the life in the Great Outdoors of 
| California that has come into the editor’s hands for a long time. Mr. Foote is a 
disciple of John Muir, and he must, at some time, have imbibed most thoroughly 
Muir’s sentiments: “Climb the mountains and get their good tidings. Nature’s 
peace will flow into you as sunshine flows into trees! The winds will blow their 
own freshness into you, and the storms their energy, while cares will drop off like 
autumn leaves.” The Californian lives in the open, he loves ardently his brown 
hills and blue mountains, his lakes and his long line of ocean washed shores. Mr. 
Foote will find in Overland. readers many who will sympathize with his mood, and 
who will be glad to wander in his company out in the Lands of Delightful Retro- 
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“T think heroic deeds were all conceived 
in the open air and all free poems also, 

I think I could stop here myself and do 
miracles, 

I think whatever I shall meet on the road 
I shall like, and whoever beholds me 
shall like me, 

I think whoever I see must be happy.” 

WALT WHITMAN. 


ay] HERE IS a fine old ro- 
im mantic flavor to that 
word “tramp” which 
is missing in its pic- 
turesque modern syno- 
nym, “hobo.” To un- 
derstand the latter. 
one must be an 
American of the Americans. To the in- 
itiated, it brings visions of miles upon 
miles of shining steel ribbons stretching 
ever on in @ monotonous straight line 
across the world; it recalls undecipher- 
able hieroglyphics cut deep in the timbers 
of lonely water-tanks and odorous stews in 
the camp under the willows on the creek 
banks. 

But the term “tramp” is as compre- 
hensible now as when it was first derisively 
applied by the outside passenger on the 
“limited” stage coach of other days to the 
happy vagabond adventuring along the 
hedge-guarded roads of mellow old Eng- 








land. To-day there is, or should be, a dis- 
tinction between our friend the “tramp” 
and our. curiosity, the “hobo.” A certain 
class chose the latter name for themselves, 
—let them keep it. He is a picturesque 
character, but when one throws about him 
the glamor of romance there arises ever 
the sickening consciousness that his last 
“boil out” was many a weary mile behind. 

The long white road is for the true 
“tramp,” be it man or woman, youth or 
age, day-farer or life-traveler; for him is 
the charm of the long white road that ever 
and anon starts across another hill or leads 
around another headland, that winds 
through the village and the waste places, 
with always the same enchantment of 
something new—new scenes, new friends, 
new thoughts—just beyond that enticing 
curve in the road. 

The long white road in California, 
many and diverse are its windings, as 
diverse as the people along its way or as 
the vagabonds who travel its dusty miles. 
Among the sticky grease-wood and stout 
“nigger heads” of the deserts, winding 
through groves of golden fruit and huge 
vineyards, over miles and miles of waving 
grain field, by the side of the ever-singing 
sea, up sheltered canyons and over snowy 
mountain ranges, through cities and vil- 
lages and cross-roads, past the settlements 
of many a strange people; ever and ever 
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the long white road of California lures on 
and on. The blue sky is above, the road- 
runner glides silently along ahead, and the 
sweet fragrance of “outdoors” is in your 
nostrils. 

Men follow the long white road in many 
fashions: without burdens, trusting fer- 
vently in the town ahead; with packs upon 
their backs, at home whereever night over- 
takes them; with horses and conveyances, 


bartering their way as they go. But all 
are “tramps” at heart, the road holds 


something in store for them, if it be noth- 
ing more than the ecstacy of being still a 
tramp upon the morrow. 

But your genuine vagabond need not be 
only he who follows the road all the days 
of his existence. What matter if he fare 
forth but one day in thirty, if he go with 
the proper spirit, if “strong and content I 
travel the open road,” he is what it pleases 
me to call a true “tramp.” 

Most real musicians, practically all 
painters and all free and vigorous writers 
are lovers of the open road and find ever 
new delight in the joys it holds for them. 
Who shall say it is not the charm of 
California’s long white road which brings 
them in such numbers toward the sunset; 
or the revelations of that enticing way 
which has developed many a genius in this 
glorious region? 

The sea road, it calls many, the white 
lace collar of the lady in blue holds a 
charm that few can resist. There are 
fishermen’s huts where one can always 
find a welcome and a pot of coffee, to be 
paid for in the morning with a helping 
hand upon the seine. 

Many there are who follow the trail of 
the ripening fruit; to the north as the 
days lengthen and back to the oranges 
as the year dies. A little work they do, 
enough to keep their self-respect, but not 
enough to imbue them with the money 
madness. 

And what of he who follows the moun- 
tain trail. He talks much of the “lure 
of gold,” and of some time “striking it 
rich,” but in his heart he is a “tramp.” 
He will tell you of claims from the slopes 
of Shasta to the gem country of San Diego 
—any one of which might have proved his 
fortune had he stopped to see. No, the 
call of the road is in his blood, and he 
must push on; he feels ashamed to admit 
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it, but if ever he has made one “strike,” he 
cares little for another. Better, when he 
can no longer follow his burros over the 
sunny ridge, to settle down in a little 
cabin on the edge of his vast domain and 
dream away the last days in the drowsy 
content he has learned in his companion- 
ship with the mother range. 

Who are the friends of our tramp of the 
open road? ‘They are like himself—men 
of the highest education; for I hold the 
highest education to be that which teaches 
one the greatest joy of the world—con- 
tentment. They are those who have dis- 
covered, without that trial which breaks 
the man, that fame and riches are but 
empty names, and he who really lives is 
he who has little of either. The lonely 
bee-rancher upon the mesa, the old moun- 
taineer in his log house under the pines, 
the Jack of each little village, happy-go- 
lucky and never-do-well, other vagabonds 
as care free as he, these are the tramps 
friends. The people of many nations he 
comes to know, wanderers from the ends 
of the earth. The Chinese truck gardener 
driving to market offers him a “lide ;” the 
soft-spoken Mexican murmurs a deferent 
“Buenos Dias;:” the Italian vineyardist 
invites him to enjoy a glass of wine at the 
table under the oak; the Greek fisherman 
waxes eloquent to him over the sins of 
the Turk; and the smiling Jap hands him 
the “makings” of a cigarette. All recog- 
nize in him a friendly soul who will treat 
their advances as bread cast upon the 
waters. 

So the long white road lures on and on, 
the peaceful Californian sunshine every- 
where, the haze on yonder hills, the quail 
calling softly in the chapparal, and the 
dove sending forth his plaintive cry from 
the dead sycamore in the wash; do you 
wonder he follows it? Who would not be 
a tramp! 

Let Stevenson say it for me—Robert 
Louis, the Prince of the Vagabonds: 


“Give to me the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me, 
Give the jolly heaven above 
And. the by-way nigh me. 
Bed in the bush with stars to see, 
Bread I dip in the river— 
There’s the life for a man like me, 
There’s the life forever.” 











JOHN AND JOSEPH LE CONTE 


(See illustrations on pages 380-381.) 


life oi 
Joseph Le Conte is an 
open and well remem- 
bered book to the 
many who have 
known and _ honored 
him. The life was so 
broad, and he so late- 
ly came and went among us, that there is 
no forgetting the familiar and much loved 
story. 

But of the earlier life, when he and his 
brother John were working hand to hand 
and heart to heart in the first years of the 
founding and nourishing of the Univer- 
sity of California, and when for a while 
the older brother held among men the 
leadership in influence and _ reputation, 
which, even while he lived, passed to the 
younger brother, less is known. John was 
older by about four years. 

The home environment and the inher- 
ited tendencies were all such as would 
surely foretell the quality of men _ the 
brothers were to be. ‘The descent was 
from the Huguenots of 1685. The father 
was a scholar and scientist of exceptional 
ability. The mother was passionately fond 
of art, and of music. 

Plantation work at their home in Geor- 
gia was the best sort of a technital school 
—as with the labor of two hundred ne- 
groes, these brothers learned much of in- 
dustrial pursuits; rice and cotton culture, 
tanning, shoe making, carpentering and 
blacksmithing, and all was gained that 
the free country could give of hunting and 
camping, boating and swimming. Joseph 
became an athlete, and could give marvel- 
ous exhibitions of skill and strength, apos- 
tles of the Great Outdoors. The father 





assisted in preparing them for entrance 
into college. 

Their home church was Puritan-Con- 
gregationalist, and Joseph carried through 





life a marked 
gained there. 

The brothers studied medicine in Geor- 
gia and New York, and graduated with 
honor. Yet both discovered that their 
tastes were far more scientifi¢ than prac- 
tical. The acquaintance with Audubon, 
whose residence was on the Hudson river, 
and later with Agassiz, professor of Geol- 
ogy and Zoology in Harvard University, 
proved a great incentive to pursue scien- 
tific study. Joseph decided to go to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to study under Agassiz. He 
thus entered upon a path which, continu- 
ally widening and ascending step by step, 
led to the high places of renown and in- 
fluence which he finally held among think- 
ers and educators of our own and of for- 
eign lands. Both brothers had held pro- 
fessorships in Georgia, which gave them 
experience. 

The scenes of the Civil War changed 
the course of the lives of these distin- 
guished men. They were needed in Cali- 
fornia, where they removed in 1869. 

John came a little earlier than Joseph, 
and under his guidance, the University 
was organized, and he served, at first, as 
acting president, until such time as the 
Board of Regents should elect the perma- 
nent incumbent. 

The University opened in Oakland, Sep- 
tember 20, 1869, with an enrollment of 
about thirty-eight students. Eleven of 
these were received from the College of 
California, which has disincorporated and 
transferred its property to the new uni- 
versity. A part of the inheritance from 
the college was a magnificent tract of land 
some five miles to the northward. This 
was to be the site of the permanent home 
of the university. It was christened Ber- 
keley. John served as President from 
1871 till 1881. He died in 1891. Joseph 
lived till 1901. 


religious development 
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BY F. MARION GALLEGHER 


The Frozen Lady. 
“Virginie,” by Ernest Oldmeadow. 
Suppose somebody were to send you a 

present of a beautiful young lady very 
immaterially draped and nicely cased in 
ice, with specific directions how to restore 
animation to the frozen goddess, but with 
no hint as to who she is, whence she came 


or whither she is to go—what would you’ 


do about it, assuming that you are a fairly 
mature and solitary bachelor? 

Such, practically, is the problem that 
faces Lionel Barrison in Mr. Oldmeadow’s 
latest novel—a problem the unraveling of 
which takes up the entire book and holds 
the reader’s interest in a way difficult to 
imagine and impossible to describe. The 
frozen lady, when thawed out, proves to 
be a winsome and educated French girl, 
whose wrongs have been righted in the 
most unconventional way conceivable. 
Secondary characters are an unimagina- 
tive English washerwoman, a remarkable 
Man Friday and an Italian villain who 
turns out to be neither a sunny son nor 
villainous. Then there is an automobile 
that is kept chuck-chucking overtime, the 
frequent glint of stilettos and pistols, the 
occasional display of handcuffs and anes- 
thetics, and a sweet little romance quite 
delightful enough to make a book all in it- 
self. Buy this book if you want a bargain ; 
you will get far more than your money’s 
worth. 

“Virginie” is an exceptionally well-writ- 
ten novel. Mr. Oldmeadow shows both 
restraint and skill in the use of words, and 
from first to last revels with a very un- 
English delight in the realm of the unex- 
pected. His humor, even when bordering 
on the farcical, is ever convincing and con- 
tagious. Despite its startling beginning, 


“Virginie” is a book that will soothe your 
troubled spirit. And you may safely read 
it aloud. 

(The McClure Company, New York. 
$1.50.) 


Oppenheim—-That’s All. 

“The Great Secret,” by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim is a_ talented 
writer of shilling shockers that retail for 
one fifty. Once this fundamental and per- 
fectly obvious fact is consistently realized, 
you are in a position to understand the 
prolific Englishman and to enjoy his 
books. The present volume is _ neither 
noticeably better nor noticeably worse than 
his preceding novels and possesses all of 
their interest and -all of their improba- 
bility. 

(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $1.50.) 


A Theory of Optimism. 

“Optimism: A Real Remedy,” by Hor- 
ace Fletcher. 

“To many people,” writes William Dana 
Orcutt in a foreword to the volume under 
consideration, “the name of Horace Flet- 
cher has become associated with the fur- 
ther promulgation of the Gladstonian doc- 
trine of excessive chewing. ‘Fletcheriz- 
ing’ has become an accepted word freed 
from any personality, but it is understood 
to signify simply thorough mastication. 

“This association is a natural one, but 
it falls far short of the whole truth. Hor- 
ace Fletcher’s scheme is the broadest im- 
aginable, and thorough mastication is only 
a spoke in the wheel—or, more properly 
speaking, is the hub into which the other 
spokes are being “fitted. This scheme is 











IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND. 


nothing less than a cultivation and demon- 
stration of progressive human efficiency, 
and the word ‘demonstration’ is used ad- 
visedly.” 

The substance of the little volume seems 
to be this: Absolute health is the basis of 
human happiness and advancement, but 
absolute health is dependent on the judi- 
cious selection and thorough mastication of 
food. Here is the author’s definition of 
optimism: “More physiologic-thinking, 
permitted by more physiologic-eating, as- 
sisted by physiologic-mastication, stimu- 
lated by physiologic-enjoyment, and appre- 
ciated by truer and fuller physiologic-en- 
lightenment.” That’s all. 

(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Reviews in Brief. 

“The Hemlock Avenue Mystery,” by 
Roman Doubleday. 

It is safe to predict that even the blase 
reader of detective stories will tighten his 
grip on this book before he is through its 
fifth chapter, and read it eagerly to the 
very end. The plot is something different, 
which is the best thing that can be said 
for a detective story in these post-Sher- 
lockian days. As for character drawing 
and setting and style, they do not seriously 
count—in a detective story they don’t need 
to. 

(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


The Common Lrfe. 


“American Communities and Co-opera- 
tive Colonies,” by William Alfred Hinds, 
Ph. B. : 

Here we have the second revision of a 
book that attracted favorable notice some 
six years ago. The author in his initial 
chapter discusses “Communism in Ameri- 
can Colonies,” and then takes up in detail 
such representative types of community 
life as the Ephrata Community, Brook 
Farm, the Roycrofters and the Helicon 
Home Colony. Appended to the book are 
two essays: “Advantages of Community 
Life,” by C. Nordhoff, and “A Century of 
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Social Progress,” by Alfred R. Wallace. 
The author’s viewpoint is indicated in the 
following passage: “While the author’s 
experiences and observations have given 
him an abiding faith in communism as the 
ultimate basis of human society, they have 
also given him a lively appreciation of the 
losses and miseries resulting from ill-con- 
sidered and ill-conducted social experi- 
ments; and he would cry ‘Halt!’ to every 
one proposing to found or join a commu- 
nistic, semi-communistic or co-operative 
colony without the fullest consideration.” 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago.) 


“The Flying Death,” by Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams. 

Mr. Adams has dropped his fight for 
pure medicine to give us a little pure fic- 
tion, and he proves himself as redoubtable 
a quill wielder as he did in the not distant 
days when he poured the vials of his wrath 
and ink on the heads of Mrs. Lydia Pink- 
ham and the compounders of Pink Pills 
for Pale People. « “The Flying Death” is 
a well conceived and well-told story of 
certain unusual and mysterious happen- 
ings at Montauk Point, where upwards of 
a score of persons were slain before the aw- 
ful mystery was probed. The characters 
are clear-cut and consistently drawn— 
something that cannot generally be said of 
the folks in novels of adventure. 

(The McClure Co., New York.) 


“More: A Study of Financial Condi- 
tions Now Prevalent,” by George Otis 
Draper. 

A careful reading of this book convinces 
us that it would make an excellent running 
mate for Chancellor Day’s “Raid on Pros- 
perity,” reviewed in the March Overland 
Monthly. Dr. Draper, however, succeeds 
in discussing such topics as “The Remedy 
of Regulation” and “Partition of Profits” 
with comparative calm, and thereby se- 
cures a decided advantage over the gentle- 
man from Syracuse. 

(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 

















I have a story to tell the dear reader of 
a big tempest in the editorial sanctum. 
The editor was leaning back in his chair 
the other day, enjoying a smoke, when I 
sent him a copy of the San Francisco Call. 
previously carefully blue-penciled. Placid- 
ly, and with the usual contempt for the 
publishers’ remarks, the editor tilted his 
hat over his bald head and scanned each 
page before turning it over. Suddenly 
he let his cigar hang limply in his lips and 
fixed his gaze upon the upper left hand 
corner of the editorial page of the issue of 
March 6th, and this is what he saw: 


Even the Names Left Unchanged. 


Who is Kenneth Walker? I don’t hap- 
pen to recall Kenneth, but I’ve been look- 
ing over the February Overland and find 
a story, “A Cloudburst on the Mountain,” 
credited to him. The story is also fea- 
tured by the editors, who call it “one of 
the best Western stories we have ever pub- 
lished.” 

Well they may. It is a bold, bald steal 
of Mary Hallock Foote’s “A Cloud on the 
Mountain,” published in the Century of 
November, 1885. Perhaps Kenneth 
thought he was safe in San _ Francisco, 
where all the back files, the editors’ 
“morgues,” etc., went up in the grand 
conflagration. The odd thing about this 
very marked theft is that the author of 


the Overland story did not even change - 


the names of Mrs. Foote’s characters. He 
left out the last few paragraphs—that’s 
all. 

For a few minutes the air was blue in 
the editorial room. Then there was de- 
mand for all data, letters, old magazines, 
ete., and a few choice swear words, that 
would have been an improvement on the 
English language of the days of Bret 
Harte, broke through the door! 


The Call of March 10th had the follow- 
ing as a reply to the item mentioned 
above: 

“T am in receipt of a letter from the 
editor of the Overland Monthly, which 
shows conclusively that he was the inno- 
cent victim in the case of Kenneth Wal- 
ker’s bald steal of Mary Hallock Foote’s 
story, “A Cloud on the Mountain.” The 
letter inclosed a copy of a letter which the 
Overland editor had sent to Walker, con- 
taining a red hot roast of the plagiarist. 
The entire correspondence is given here- 
with: 

““BRditor Call: I notice in your issue of 
March 6th the exposure of one Kenneth 
Walker, pretended author of a story, ‘A 
Cloudburst on the Mountain.’ That you 
may know my ideas on this subject and on 
the subject of plagiarists generally, I am 
inclosing a copy of my letter to the said 
Walker, under date of March 7th. 

“<«Thanking the ‘Insider’ for the favor 
done the literary world and the Overland 
in particular, I am, yours very truly, 

“<P. N. Beringer, 
“<Kditor Overland Monthly.’ 


“ “Kenneth Walker, care No-Match Gas 
Lighter Company, Covington, Ky. 

“Dear Sir: I am sending you a clip- 
ping from the San Francisco Call of 
March 6, to which I invite an explana- 
tion. 

“Your effrontery is monumental. You 
are absolutely the most unmitigated 
scoundrel and plagiarist it has ever been 
my pleasure to roast. The man who steals 
another man’s brains is a despicable cur 
indeed. But when a man stoops to the 
theft of a woman’s work, he sinks even 
lower than a mangy dog, and still lower 
do you go in your most unusual infamy. 
You are not satisfied with stealing the 
work of others, but perforce by vour letter 

















THE PUBLISHER’S ADVICE. 


of February 8th you make strenuous de- 
mands to receive pay for same. I am not 
a believer in the workings of the -sub-con- 
scious mind, for in the cranium of such a 
degenerate as yourself there could not be 
room in the infinitely small space for any- 
thing more than one infinitessimally smail 
and diseased perverted and contorted in- 
tellect (if such it may be called.) 

“T shall take pleasure in publishing 
this letter in the forthcoming publishers’ 
column of the Overland Monthly. 

“ ‘T trust this is a satisfactory reply for 
your demand for pay under the date of 
February 8th for the stolen work of Mary 
Hallock Foote, appropriated for exploita- 
tion by your unclean hands. 

“<P. N. BERINGER, 
“Editor Overland Monthly.’ ” 


The editor, you know, is a most self- 
sufficient and impudent sort of fellow, and 
when he is hurt he is hurt real hard, and 
that is why he flayed the Kentuckian. I 
tried to tell him that all this was good ad- 
vertisement and a proof that Overland 
Monthly was read, not only by the editors 
of this country, but that, judging by the 
receipt of letters calling attention to the 
theft of Mary Hallock Foote’s story, the 
people take a lively interest in the maga- 
zine. I am in receipt of letters from all 
over the United States calling attention 
to the theft. 

The editor inherited this manuscript, in 
type, from his predecessor, and he had no 
chance at any time in the hurry of adapt- 
ing himself again to Overland harness, io 
investigate the authenticity of authorship 
of stories in the magazine in question. 

Here is Kenneth Walker’s “explana- 
tion :” 


“Editor Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

Your communication received, and in 
reply will say that I am very much sur- 
prised to receive such a letter. There cer- 
tainly is a misunderstanding on your part, 
also on my own, in regard to the story I 
sent you. 

In explanation, will say, I certainly did 
not mean at all that you should think I 
made up that story myself. I willingly 
admit that I did take the story from an 
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old magazine, among others, that I have 
had at my home since they were published. 
When I told you I wrote the story, I did 
not mean at ali I made it up, because how 
could I expect to keep some one from 
reading it, if they had read it before; for 
instance, some of the relatives of the lady 
who wrote it in the first place. 

Also, in explanation, will say the way I 
came to write the story and send it to you 
was in this way. At the time I came 
across the story and read it, I showed it 
to a friend, who is a newspaper corre- 
spondent, and I asked him if I would be 
allowed to copy and send it to some maga- 
zine and be paid for it. He said I would, 
as it did not say in the magazine that the 
story shoald not be published again with- 
out permission. It is the same way with 
the other story [ told you I had for your 
magazine. 

But I see my mistake now, and I apolo- 
gize to you a thousand times for doing 
same, and [ beg you not to think I had 
any intentions of trying to make you be- 
lieve I made up the story myself, as I cer- 
tainly did not. I know this places me in 
a bad light, and I do not blame you for 
thinking the way you do, but as I did not 
know I had no right to do such a thing, I 
trust you will understand me, and look at 
it in the right way. 

Just as soon as I received your letter, I 
immediately went and showed it to him, 
and will say he was just as much surprised 
as T was. He fully apologized for telling 
me I could do such a thing, and said he 
would write to you at once and explain 
the matter to you, but I would not let him 
do that, because I do not care to draw him 
into something I had done, and which I 
ought to have seen in the first place I 
should not do. He told me newspaper 
correspondents send news that had been 
published, and that is the reason he 
thought a story could be done the same 
way. 

Now, if you can tell me the gentlemen 
who published that piece in the paper, I 
will immediately write and fully apolo- 
gize to him for writing the story, and 
send it to you for publication, as I see my 
mistake now, and will try and remedy it, 
if possible. At the time I wrote the story 
I sent you, and the one I told you [I still 
have, I was not busy with my work, and 
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of course I, no more than any one else, do 
not object to making a little money on the 
side, if I have the opportunity and time. 
Trusting you will give this matter your 
full consideration, considering my lack of 
knowledge about the rules on _ writing 
stories, and hoping to hear from you by 
return mail, I beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 
KENNETH WALKER. 


P. S.—This is a lesson I will not for- 
get, and will know in the future to be ab- 
solutely sure about a thing instead of tak- 
ing some one’s advice. 


P. S.—I beg you not to publish in your 
magazine that I intentionally tried to 
make people believe I made up the story 
myself, as you may place me in a bad posi- 
tion, when I am absolutely innocent of 
trying to do anything wrong. Think if 
you were ever in a position of this kind, 
Would you want some one to publish you 
were guilty of a wrong doing, when in 
fact you were, but you did not know it. 

If I were there to talk to you personally 
T could no doubt make you understand 
me better than I can by writing; that I 
did not do this thing, knowing at the same 
time that I was doing wrong. 


K. WALKER. 


The editor is still “as mad as mad can 
be.” Listen to him! 

“This man is not a plagiarist; a plag- 
iarist is a man who steals one’s brains, the 
product that an author may sell once, a 
flower that blooms and dies! No! Ken- 
neth Walker is no plagiarist ; he is no thief 
of thoughts. He is not a disciple of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox and Jack London! I 


MONTHLY. 


therefore beg his pardon for my severe de- 
nunciation of what I supposed was the 
act of a thief; an act requiring a certain 
amount of intelligence and finesse! 

Mr. Kenneth Walker is just a plain, or- 
dinary idiot, a fool, the animated quin- 
essence of assininity in breeches! I am 
sorry I called him a thief and I apologize 
to the Ancient Order of Pilferers!” 





March 19, 1908. 


The publisher of the Overland takes us 
into his confidence in the most engaging 
manner. He tempts one to talk back. 

First, then: The Overland for March 
presents in most readable form a greater 
variety of topics of interest than any 
other magazine of its class upon our re- 
view table. Devoted to Coast interests 
primarily, it does not confine itself too 
closely to beaten trails. 

The publisher wants his readers to be 
honest with his editor. Too much Cali- 
fornia in our periodical has not the force 
of just enough. To quote from “A Con- 
fidential Chat” : “He,” the publisher, must 
be careful that he does not, by the most 
infinitessimal shade, give the idea of fos- 
tering any individual or any particular 
policy.” 

Must he? 

This cannot mean that writers of 
signed articles must be so “careful” as 
never to be positive—so “optimistic” as to 
shun a truth that ought to be told, or ven; 
ture an opinion that may conflict ? 

All depends upon an editor’s persua- 
siveness and equanimity of temper. 


E. C. TOMPKINS, 
218 Lake St., San Francisco. 
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Two of the 


worlds most 
useful and 
valued ne- 
cessities to 


protect our 
women and 
keep them 








OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“ All rights secured.”’ 
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Our 
Mutual 
Friend 


Wet Weather Goods 


Buy the Best. 


“GOLD SEAL” 


Rain-Coats, Oiled Clothing, 


Rubber Boots and Shoes 
Rubber Goods of Every Description 

















Goodyear Rubber Go. 


R. H. Pease, President. 


San Francisco Portland, Ore. 





BROTHER accidently have discovered root that will cure 
both tobacco habit and indigestion. Gladly 


send particulars. C. Stokes, Box 55, Mohawk, Florida. 


rRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 








Bicycle. Write for special offer. 


AG a-posie allow 19 DAYS FREE TRIAL AN ENLARGED PORTRAIT 
° “posit, allow L 
) ee tans came enlaces tos THINK OF IT! FRAMED, FOR 55 CENTS. 
al — on bicycles, 
— ie and sundries. Poast Capen Fouseeve eet cal Write for terms. Life is short! Do it now! 
alogsand learn our unhcardof prices and marvelous special «fer. NATIONAL PORTRAIT co Cc © 
», = Chicago, Ill. 
’ . 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.M-228 Chicazo. Ill. 





For Breakfast 


Grrmea 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CoO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE COOKING SCHOOL 


Best Chefs and Cooks say it is the secret of their success 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
An Ideal Sauce for Soups, Fish, Gravies, Stews, Roast Meats and Salads. 


An Excellent Appetizer Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 


























YOU ARE of a literary turn of mind, 
YOU ARE independent in trend of thought, 
YOU ARE nocoward and are not bound to parties or poli- 
cies and enjoy freedom, 
YOU LIKE a good story that may easily be read-in ten minutes, 
YOU LIKE wit, sarcasm and the merry roast, 
YOU WANT exclusive Society news, 
YOU ENJOY theatrical criticism that is independent of the busi- 
ness office. 
YOU DESIRE the very latest in musical circles, 
YOU ARE interested in authentic financial news, 
YOU WANT editorials full of brainy matter, 


| r YOU WANT to read a weekly newspaper that is different, 


T READ THE 
HEN SAN FRANCISCO NEWS LETTER 


To be had on all trains, ferry depots and news stands. 
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$390.00 


Deposited every year for twenty years with the 


PACIFIG MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GOMPANY 


will give 


1. INSURANCE IN CASE OF DEATH $10,000.00 
2. INDEMNITY against any kind of 
ACCIDENT, per week for 52 weeks - 50.00 
3. INDEMNITY against ILLNESS from 
ANY DISEASE, per week tor 52 weeks 50.00 
4. Incase of PERMANENT and TOTAL 
DISABILITY - - - - 10,000.00 
5. CASH at end of time if living - - 8,300.00 
or 
6. PAID-UP POLICY ~ - - 14,950.00 


This illustration is as of Age 30. Send us your 
age and we will mail you full particulars. 


THERE IS NO POLICY LIKE IT 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agents 
SHREVE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 














i 


Y 
Jupicious _PurcHasinc 











INVESTMENT. 3# 3# BUY FROM US, AS SALES «AGENTS OF CALIFORNIA’S 
BEST CONSTRUCTIVE MATERIALS. 3# 3# OUR QUALITY IS UNSURPASSED 
AND SAN FRANCISCO BENEFITS BY OUR PRICES. 2# &# IT MEANS MONEY 
TO YOU, WHETHER OWNER, ARCHITECT OR CONTRACTOR. 


Western Building -<MMaterial Company 


\\ 430 CALIFORNIA ST. Phone Temporary 2647 SAN FRANCISCO j 


OF THE MATERIAL IN YOUR BUILDING MEANS MORE PROFIT ON YOUR 


Our Lines Comprise 


CEMENT---Standard Portland Cement 

Santa Cruz Portland Cement, 
LIME---Holmes Lime Co., brands 
PLASTER---Marbelit.e Hardwall Plaster 
BRICK---Cent.ral Brick Co., Red and Repressed, 
Carnegie Brick and Pot.tery Co., Fire and 
Face Brick, Sewer Pipe and Terra Cot-t-a. 
CRUSHED ROCK---Good Qualit:y. ‘Blue Trap.’’ 
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IIN/INSURANCE COMPANY. 











Annual Cost 
Whole Life Policy 
Per $1,000 
Age 20 = $14.96 
Age 25 = 16.77 
Age 30 - 19.08 
Age 35 = 22.10 


















Of AM EMR G: 


THE 





NEW Low Cost Policy 


Gives 


MORE LIFE INSURANCE 


LESS MONEY 


with 
Every Feature Absolutely 









Guaranteed. 












Annual Cost 
Whole Life Policy 
Per $1,000 


Age 40 
Age 45 = 
Age 50 = 
Age 55 


= $26.09 
31.47 
38.83 












Send your age nearest birthday for 
specimen policy. State occupation. 
Address Dept. 94 





STRENGTH OF 















* GIBRALTAR 
Bite » 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


The Prudential 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N J. 
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Investment. Opportunity Offered i 


The Carter Motor Car Corporation of Washington, D.C. and Detroit, Michigan, 
owners of the valuable patents of the famous Carter Twin Engine Car, offers for 
early subscription 20,000 shares of stock at $2 per share, for the purpose of com- 
pleting two adjoining factory buildings at Hyattsville, Md. 





IFA 





View. Showing first building of Carter Motor Car Corporation factory at Hyattsville, Md., just com- 
pleted. 


SPECIAL. 

Mr.-H. O. Carter, inventor of the Carter Twin-Engine Car and owner of one 
eighth interest in this company makes an additional offer of 60,000 shares of his 
stock gratis to immediate purchasers of the 20,000 shares of the company stock 
mentioned above in order to secure at once additional! funds to immediately complete 
the factory at Hyattsville, Md., and place the company on a good dividend paying 
basis at an early date. 

Notice. There are only 20,000 shares offered for subscription and when this 
amount is subscribed stock will advance to $5.00 per share and upon the completion 
of the factory stock will be withdrawn from the market. Fill out the coupon here- 
with and forward to us by early mail and we will give you full information so that 
you may share in this great offer. Address 


Carter Motor Car Corporation, 


Suite 409-410 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 














Send Free particulars regarding Company and 
H. O. Carter special offer. 
COUPON 
NaM@ cccccccccccccccccsccccccceccces 
AGGPESS cc cc ccc ccc cccccccccesecccesece 
° 
LOCAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 


JNO. R. AVIS, 1426 HOWARD ST., San Francisco, California. 















































PATENTED 


HERE IS COMFORT FOR 
LITTLE BOYS and GIRLS 


No buttons to hurt 
the child or pull off; 
no annoying hooks; 
no unsanitary foul- 
air-retaining 
strings to interfere 
with growth and 
healthy circuation 
of the blood or air ; 
no uncomfortable 
lumps or gatherings 
or thicknesses to 
worry the child or 
its mother—nothing 
but comfort, ease 
and pleasure 





Waist, Drawers, Skirt, all in one 
SOMETHING ABSOLUTELY NEW 


Can be used as a knockabout, as 
a romper, for traveling, as a 
sleeping garment, as a house- 
dress, for bathing, as a throw= 
over and ig many other ways 


Every Child Should Have Some 


Dainty enough for general wear, 
these Tri Suits are so inexpen- 
sive that with them, for the price 
ofone costly frock a child can 
be outfitted for a year. They 
cut laundry bills in two 
Put a Bunnuing’s Tri-Suit on your dear little 
ones, note how refreshing it looks and feels; 
see the freedom of movement it permits with 
no worry for soiled frocks to you—no irritation 
to the child, and your heart will feel glad 
They are so simple and easy to 
put on and take off that a small 
child can dress itself 


In An Assortment of Colors 

WITH SHORT, MEDIUM OR LONG SLEEVES AS DESIRED 

For 2, 4 and 6-Year Olds 
Plain 5Oc. Edged 75c. Box Plaitad $1 


If your dealer cannot supply you we 
will, postpaid, on receipt of price 


We have a profitable proposition for. 


women as demonstrating agents 
in the towas they ive 


THE BUNNY COMPANY 
Room 250489 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


(WHEN ANSWERING MENTION THIS PUBLICATION) 


A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patches, 










+3 a Rash, and Skin Dis- 

Beautifies . re wae 

he Skin. 

No other # ; mga OO and oe. 
} fies detection. 

Cosmetic = a. = 


will do it.‘ test of 60 years, 


and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of —) 






. : lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): 
“As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmfu! of all 
the skin preparations.” 
For sale by all sts and Fancy Goods 
Dealers in the United States, Canada and Bu- 
rope. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves 
skin irritation, cures sunburn and renders an 
excellent complexion. 

Price, 25 cents per box by mail. 

GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfiuous hair without injury to the skin. 

ce, $1.00 per bottle by mail. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York. 





























Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Builders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over. the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors and 
before it has become common property. 


Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 


Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data. for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, &@ more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 


, —— us about it. -Send stamp for book- 
et. 


seer 


United StatesPress Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago, Il, 
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A $96 Ocean Shore 
bond will return 
$265 to those who 
buy them now. 


$100 Ocean Shore Bonds are sold for $96 
--$16 down and $10 a month. These 
bonds pay 5.21 per cent interest for 33 
years and are then taken up by the com- 
pany at $100 each. 


The safest investment is a railway bond 
and banks, savings banks, trust com- 
panies, estates and financiers invest sur- 
plus funds in railway bonds. Ocean Shore 
bonds are secured by a $5,000,000 mort- 
gage held in trust by the Mercantile 
Trust Go. of San Francisco. The money 
received from the sale of bonds goes to 
complete the Ocean Shore Railway. 


Full information on request. 


Ocean Shore Railway Co. 


68 Eleventh St.., San Francisco 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at. 54th Street, 


IDEAL LOCATION. 
NEAR THEATRES, 
SHOPS AND 
CENTRAL PARK 


New, 
Modern 
aad 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. 

Close to 5th Ave. 
““L” and Subway 
and accessible to 
all surface car 
lines. Transien* 
rates $2.50 with 
Bath and up. Al! 
outside rooms. 

Special rates for 
summer months. 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Under the management of HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with 
Motel Imperial, New York; R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hotel 





Their popularity eas 
ratio with the acti#it 

















== GEMS == 


Beautiful, Genuine 

Direct from the First Source 
Navajo Ruby Free 

We sell ALL KINDS OF GEMS 
direct from the first source and warranted genuine at 
one-half to one-quarter regular jewelers’ prices. Birth- 
stones for every month in the year. 

Special Offer to Overland Monthly readers: 

Our beautiful Art Booklet, ‘‘Native Gems,’’ showing 
Opals, Turquoise, Sapphires and many other gems in 
ACTUAL COLORS and sizes, together -with FREE 
Genuine Navajo Ruby in the rough, ‘both mailed to 
your address for a 2c stamp. Write today. 

The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. D L 4 

Mesilla Park, N. M. 

















Learn Fundamental Thinking 
and the SGIENTIFIG INTERPRETATION of LIFE 


The sum of all scientific knowledge forms a Network of Facts 
and principles, which properly understood, will guide you to the 
TRUTA in every field of enquiry 


PARKER H. SERGOMBE, Sociologist 
Instructor of Personal Philesophy base 
on the Unity and Inter-Relationship on all 


Knowledge. 

4 course of six lessons by mail or in class will enable you to al- 
ways choose the correct point of view on every subject und thus 
go far towards systematizing your thoughts and guiding your 
judgmen . 

No application will be idered unless itis accompanied by a 
sample essay of not more than two hundred words containing the 
applicant's best thought on his favorite subject. 

I do not personally accept pay for my service—all fees from 
pupils being turned over to trustees, the fand to go toward found- 
ing & Rational School of Life and Thought. For terms address 


Parker H. Sercombe, 2238 Calument Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. |. 
714 Main Street SHIRLEY, MASS. fo 
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A Song of Antu 
and Other Poems 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 





A book of verse full of Western spirit, containing “Pictures of Old 
California.” 


A story in rhyme giving a view of old time life in the West. One 
dollar per copy. 


SEND A COPY TO YOUR EASTERN FRIENDS 


cADDRESS: THE SHORT STORY CLUB, SAN JOSE, CAL. 

















GOOD REPORTS 
are flowing in from all points 
of the compass, concerning the 


BIGGEST # BRIGHTEST # BEST 
evening newspaper on the Pacific Coast. 
Fearless, Independent Editorials. Readable, Reliable News Items 


EVERY EVENING THE TRIBUNE SUNDAY MORNING 


Largest evening paper on the Coast 
Tribune Bldg., 8th and Franklin Sts., Oakland 























MRS. HELEN FREESE 


FRED'K B. VOLZ 


Volz & Freese 


Importers of works of art. 


Present some odd, quaint and 
beautiful things from the art 
centers of the world: Original 
Oil Paintings, Ivory, Miniature 
Carved Ivory, Art Furniture, 
Bric-a-Brac, Curios, Bronzes, 
Statuary, Old Capo Di Monte, 
Antique Rouen, Chelsea, 
Lowestoft, Bristol, Etc., with 
prices that are attractive. 


An 





947-949 Van Ness Avenue 


Telephone 2917 FRANKLIN 











The Citizens’ Alliance 


is now located in the 


Merchants Exchange Building 


Members are Invited to 
Call and Leave Their 
New Addresses 

The Allianze has Opened 
a Free Employment 
Bureau at 


4 Van Ness, near Market St. 


Look Out For 


“The Citizens’ Magazine” 


First Number Appeared March 
1st. Price Per Copy 10c. 
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Orangeine 


Colds, Grip, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Indigestion, 
Brain Fag, Common Ills. 
Offsets Chill and Exposure. 


Prevents Sickness!. 


Secures Good Health! 


Distinctive Features Described 
by a Chronic Sufferer. 


How Orangeine Dispels Pain and Ailment, 
Takes the Place of Opiates, with Only 


Beneficial Results. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24, 1908. 

I am afflicted with an obscure pain in my 
side, which physicians in New York, Boston and 
Memphis have failed to find the causeof. When 
I call physicians,in extreme pain, they give me 
quieting powders. I tell them not to give me 
morphine, and they promise not to, but I can 
read on the prescription, “Opii,” and opium 
makes me feel as morphine does, with all its 
after-effects. 

During the past years I have taken a great 
deal of Orangeine, which quiets my pain, with- 
out any bad after-effects. I reserve it expressly 
for pain. Of course, if I have a“cold,” or a tend- 
ency to “grip,” I take as many as six powders 
a day (I have done that ever since it came out), 
but that is only maybe once in a winter. It is 
marvelous for that. 

If I lose Orangeine I am bereft, for z¢ does 
not wear out, and nothing I have found is so 
good. I simply cannot take doctors’ opiates, 
and the moderate use of Orangeine keeps me 
comfortable, and, as above expressed, I cannot 
see any bad after-effects. 


FORMULA Since 1892 

ACETANILID . . 2.4Gr. 

Soda Bi-Carb. . 1 ‘ 
eine. we As a result of public 
tence Tt appreciation, from 
drake, Blue Flag the past ten years’ 
Nux Vomica 1 “ experience, the 
Total only . . 5 Grs. | Ortangeine sales for 











Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act of June 30, 
1906. Serial Number 959. 


one week were 
$16,000.00—over one 
million powders. 




















25¢ Package FREE for Honest Test 


a postal for prominent experience and testimony, 
with 250 ACKAGE FREE FOR HONEST TEST. Orange- 
ine is sold by all druggists, or mailed on receipt of —. 
10c package (2 powders); 25c package (6 powders); 50c pack 
age (15 powders); $1 package (35 powders). 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Put Your Money ina New York 
Enterprise 


Particularly, if you can get it in one that is a money-maker and has stood 
all tests for 25 YEARS MAKING a PROFIT each year. 

$9.50 will start you, giving you a $10 interest with a personal guarantee “by 
the Treasurer of the Company,” for 614 per cent on your money. 

$95 will give you 10 shares of stock (the par value of which is $100), or you 
may secure as many shares as you desire by paying one-tenth of the amount 
down, one-tenth more each month thereafter, until paid for, \eside getting all divi- 
dends paid on your stock during that time. 


Just a Moment Now 


While I tell you something of this company whose stock I am offering, and 
which you should buy if you want a safe, sound and money-making investment, 
one that will permit you to sleep well, and makes money for you while you sleep. 


History of the Business 


Mr. John F. Douthitt, “whose name this company bears,” established this busi- 
ness 25 years ago, has made money every year since, last year cleared over $50,000. 
All these years the business has been located on the wealthiest street, in the greatest 
city in the world, 273 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

The John F. Douthitt Co. deals in hand-painted tapestries, upholsteries, draper- 
ies, oil paintings, water colors, brass goods and antiques of all kinds; besides all 
this, the company does a large decorating business. Mr. Douthitt has decorated 
some of the finest homes, hotels, theatres, State capitols and court houses in all 
parts of the United States. 

The company is headquarters for and carries the largest stock of HAND 
PAINTED SILK TAPESTRIES IN THE WORLD. 

The continual growth of this enterprise made it too large for a one man business, 
thereby necessitating making it a corporation, which was affected last November 
when the John F. Douthitt Co? took over this excellent business, witha house 
packed full of goods amounting to over $200,000 AND NOT ONE CENT OF IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. Can one ask for anything better? 

There is a limited amount of this stock for sale, but only a part of that will 
be sold at $9.50, and the only notice of advance in price will be when printed on 
the coupon below. 

In filling out the coupon, write plainly the name to whom the certificate is for, 
but send in quickly before the advance in price. 

There is a good position here for several men in the different lines. 

Make all checks and orders to G. M. WHEELER, Treasurer. 





JOHN F. ‘DOUTHITT CO. 273 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
FORMED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF MAINE 
Capital stock, (full paid and non-assessable) $300,000. 
Par value of shares, $10 each, now selling at $9.50 per share. 











Enclosed find & in payment for__—___-shares of the Jno. F. Douthitt Co. Issue 
Certificate to » City. 
Street , State OVERLAND MONTHLY 
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, 5!b Sealed Boxes Only! - 


Lest Sugar tor Tea and loffee’ + By Grocers Everywhere! 




















THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Guarantee® Cattell o<sicicceccsivesus $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds...... 1,428,855.93 
Deposits, Bec: Bi, IST isiescscvsoes 36,907,687.50 
Teteh AGG 6icicsdcnesatseenaedess 39,529,434.87 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post 
Office or Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by express. 


Office hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, EB. UR. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, 
= H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, General At- 
orneys. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, 
J. W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 


Auto Taxicabs to be Put On Here 


Million Dollar Corporation Will Operate Vehicles With Small Fares 


San Francisco is soon to have a taxicab ser- 
vice, to be installed by the Pacific Coast Taxi- 
meter Cab Company, a million-dollar corpora- 
tion recently organized. The finest motor ve- 
hicles that money can buy will be placed at the 
disposal of citizens and tourists, and a reason- 
able rate of fare will be charged. 

The Pacific Coast Taximeter Cab Company 
has been organized for the purpose of doing a 
taxicab, truck and transfer business. Taxicabs 
are not an experiment, as they have proved a 
success in Paris, London, New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. The rate is 50 cents per 
mile, and is regulated by a taximeter in view 
of the passenger, and there is no chance for a 
dispute with the ‘“‘cabby’’ over the fare. A 
motor cab can easily cover from 90 to 100 
miles paying distance in a day. European ex- 
perience shows clearly that the public will not 
use horse cabs if taxicabs can be had, and 
these cabs easily do two or three times the 
amount of work done by an ordinary vehicle. 

The importance of the commercial motor ve- 
hicle is unknown to the majority of business 
men. The latter, knowing full well that dead 
weight cannot be moved without corresponding 
cost per ton-mile; act with great caution. For 
this reason the automobile has been used largely 
as a pleasure vehicle, and it is only during the 
last year or two that the larger establishments 
have seen the advisability of using motor cars 
in their business.—Call, Feb. 2, 1908. 


Write or call at once for full particulars of an 
investment in the stock of the Pacific 
Coast Taximeter Cab Co. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT COMPANY 


901-906 Humboldt Savings Bank Building, 








San Francisco, Cal. 











Hot Springs, Ark. 


For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES 


Dwight, Ill. Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
n Francisco, Cal. Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich. White Plains, N. hs 4246 FifthAve. 
2930 Secramento St. PlainGeld, Ind. 265 S. College Ave. Greensboro, N. C er wg 
Denver, Colo. Sy : iesalbenleas Fea | N. D. Waukesha, Wis. 
West Haven. Con Des Moines Ia. Omaha, Neb. ; 
" n. ladelphia, Pa. Toronto, Ont. Can. 
Washington 2 & Crab Orchard, Ky Cor. Cass and 25th St., ~~ N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
211 N "Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. North Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England 
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CALLING CARDS 
WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 
BOOKPLATES 
Ui || HALF TON Bs 
HAE | ||| Sak ZINC EB, TCHIN G 
COLOR WOR. .K 
ELECTROTYPING 
PRINTING 
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We are a Mail Order House sell- 


CLARK acy 
COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE Gas WISCONSIN 
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AJAX 





WRAPPED TREAD 


TIRES 
GUARANTEED 


5,000 MILES 


RIDING 


Why is it that no other tire 
manufacturer will give an 
equal guarantee of quality? 
Could any manufacturer af- 
ford to give such a guarantee 
if he was not prepared to 
stand squarely behind it? 
Send for copy of guarantee, 
stating size tire you are using. 


DEPT. W 
AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER. CO. 
General Office 


N.E.Cor.57th St. and Broadway, New York 


Factories: TRENTON, N. J. 


Branches 
New York, 1776 Broadway Denver, 1529 Cleveland PI° 
Boston, 819 A Boylston St. Seattle, 1102 Broadway 
Chicago, 1418 Michigan Ave. S. F., 460 Golden Gate Ave. 
Detroit, 743 Woodward Ave. Los Angeles, 1040 S. Main St. 


AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
HUGHSON & MERTON, Inc., Pacific Coast Agent 
H. W. BOGEN, Inc., D stributors 












ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, smarting, 


















nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery ofthe age. Allen’s 
Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. It is a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired. aching feet. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substi- 
tute. Sent by mail for 25c. instamps. 
4 FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POW.- 
DERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 
“In a pinch, Children. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
use Allen’s Trial Package E REF. Address, > 
Foot-Ease.” AILILEN S. OLMSTED. Le Roy. N.Y. $ 


jue. Freight. Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates on household goods to and 





from all points on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette 

Building, Chicago; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 85I Tremont 

Building, Boston; 101 Columbia Building, San Francisco; 109 Stimson 
Block, Los Angeles. 


NOVELS YOU WANT 


A selected list of books difficult to find in the 
stores at any price. Any book in the follow- A 
ing list will be sent postpaid to any address 

in the United States for 25 cents. 


The Scarlet Letter, by Hawthorne. (The best book 
on this list. 

Sunlight and Limelight, by Gribble. (About theatri- 

cal life.) 

Resurrection, by Tolstoi. 

The Triumph of Death, by D’Annunzio. 

Rhoda Fleming, by George Meredith. (Gladstone’s 
favorite novel.) 

Tales of Mean Streets, by Arthur Morrison. (A book 
of frankly realistic tales.) 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, by Stevenson. (Read, 
never forgotten.) 

Esther Waters, by George Moore. (Strong—fear- 
fully strong—story.) 

Cashel Byron’s Profession, by George Bernard 
Shaw. (Famovs Shaw’s most famous book.) 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame, by Victor Hugo. 

Lorna Dooné, by Blackmore. (Hasily the best sell- 
ing novel ever written.) 

Confessions of an Opium Eater, by De Quincey. 
(Terrible book.) 

The Murders in the Rue Morgue, by Poe. (Poe’s 
famous book.) 

Father Goriot, by Balzac. (The second best book 
on this list.) 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. (An acknowledged 
masterpiece.) 

The Sherlock Holmes Detective Stories. (The book 
that made Conan Doyle famous.) 

The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, by Fergus Hume. 
(The most exciting detective story ever written.) 

Anna —- by Victoria Cross. (A very realistic 
novel. 

Diana of the Crossways, by George Meredith. (A 
justly famous novel.) 

The Story of an African Farm, by Olive Schriener. 
(Over 800,000 have been sold.) 

A Scandal in Bohemia, by Conan Doyle. (A 
“‘corker.’’) 

The First Violin, by Jessie Fothergill. (Over 800,000 
have been sold.) 

Cousin Pons, by Balzac. (A classic.) 

Toilers of the Sea, by Victor Hugo. (A classic.) 

The Man Who Laughs, by Victor Hugo. (A classic.) 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. (Fitzgerald’s.) 


Special Offer, any Six $1.00 
Address 
The “Buy-Your-Books-by-Mail”’ Agency 
Room 617 U. S. Express Bidg., CHICAGO. 
Note.—Our specialty—the books you want but 
can’t get in your home town. “If it’s in print 


we'll get it for you’’—write us for any desired 
book. We want your book business. 
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‘NOW IS THE TIME TO SELECT YOUR SUMMER HOME 


LIVE 


IN 


PALO ALTO 








THE MOST DELIGHTFUL SUBURB OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
AN IDEAL CITY FOR THE BUSY MAN AND HIS FAMILY. 
SPLENDID RAILWAY SERVICE #OR THE COMMUTER. 
CHARMING ENVIRONMENTS, AND EXCELLENT 
SCHOOLS FOR THE CHILDREN. 
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Hamburg-American Line 


Te LONDON---PARIS---HAMBURG 
MEDITERRANEAN 


= ro 





Sailings from N. Y. every Thursday and Satur- 
day by the mammoth steamers 


“Amerika” and “Kaiserin Auguste Victoria” 


—25,000 tons— 
Most perfect Liners on the Atlantic 
Flyer “Deutschland” —New Twin Screw 
S. S. “President Lincoln,” “President Grant” etc. 
Pleasure Cruises—European R. R. Tickets 


For rates, sailings and travel information apply to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
P. F. DORGELOJG, P. C. Manager 
908 Market St. near Flood Bldg., San Francisco 
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ALLEN’S B B B FLOUR CO. 


INC., DES MOINES, IOWA, AND 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 











BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND DIABETES 
SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Evening Post, 
Five Test Cases were Selected and Treated 
Publicly by Dr. Irvine K. Mott, Free of Charge 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
and favorably known in that city as a learned phy- 
siclan—a graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte Medical 
College, class of 1883, and who afterward took 
clinical courses at the London 
(Eng.) Hospitals and has since 
1890 been a Specialist for the 
treatment of kidney diseases— 
claims that he has discovered a 
remedy to successfully treat 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes and 
other kidney troubles, either in 
their first, intermediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: “My 
method arrests the disease, even 
though it has destroyed most of 
the kidneys, and preserves in- 
tact that portion not yet destroyed. The medi- 
cines I use neutralize the poisons that form a tox- 
ine that destroys the cells in the tubes in the kid- 
neys.”’ 

‘The Evening Post, one of the leading daily papers 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott’s success, 
asked if he would be willing to give a public test to 
demonstrate his faith in his treatment, and prove 
its merits by treating five persons suffering from 
Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, free of charge, the 
Post to select the cases. 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve per- 
sons were selected. After a most critical chemical 
analysis and microscopic examination had been 
made, five of the cases out of the twelve, those 
showing the most advanced form of these diseases 
were decided upon. These cases were placed under 
Dr. Mott’s care and reports published each week in 
the Post. In three months all were discharged by 
Dr. Mott. The persons treated gained their nor- 
mal weight, strength and appetite and were able 
to resume their usual work. Any one desiring to 
read the details of this public test can obtain copies 
by sending to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an in- 
ternational reputation that has brought him into 
correspondence with people all over the world, and 
several noted Europeans are numbered among those 
who have been successfully treated, as treatment 
can be administered effectively by mail. 

The Doctor wiil correspond with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes-or any 
kidney trouble whatever, and will be pleased to give 
his expert opinion free to those who will send him a 
description of their symptoms. An essay which the 
Doctor has prepared about kidney trouble and de- 
scribing his new method of treatment, will also be 
mailed by him. Correspondence for this purpose 
should be addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 
567 Mitchell Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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a 


of school desired. 


a member: 


(naming profession) or Art or Music, etc. 


Parents and students advised and catalogues of all schools sent without charge. 
As for example: Boarding School for Boys or for Girls, College, Professional 
Only the best schools of each kind are admitted to 
membership in this association, as for example, in Central California the Association has as 


What School? 


State kind 


\ 














Agassiz Hall 


A school where boys learn to do things, 
wholesome, righteous things in the won- 
derful climate of 


California 





AGASSIZ HALL will begin its eighth year Sep- 
tember 8, 19038. It prepares for the best col- 
leges and universities. Each boy must be rec- 
ommended. He may enter at any time in the 
school year. The five teachers take a personal 
interest in the boys, and give them practically 
private tutoring. Each boy has separate room. 
Out of school hours the boys hunt, fish, ride, 
row, gO camping and practice all sports that 
tend toward health and self-reliance. The school 
has a beautiful summer camp in the High 
Sierra Nevada mountains open from June 15 to 
September 1. The school charge is $700. The 
camp expense is $100. For catalogue and book- 
lets address the head-master. 
WILLIAM W. PRICE, 


ALTA, Placer County, CALIFORNIA. 




















Catalogues and further information regarding the above or any other school in the United 
States can be obtained without charge by application to this agency; for we are a distributing 
agency for catalogues of all the leading schools, and our expenses of maintenance are borne 
by the schools. Hence there is no charge whatever to the public for any catalogues or advice 
given. State kind of school desired, addressing: 


American School Association Agency 


15th Floor Masonic Temple, Chicago, or 2nd Floor Flatiron Bldg., New York 











S 


D 
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Hartshorn Shade Rollers 





Wood Rollers 





xxvik 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Tin Rollers 








ENAMEL 


Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Rosewood or Transparent 


FOR OLD OR NEW FLOORS, FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 
Wears like cement—Dries over night with Bril- 
liant Gloss. Contains no Japan or Shellac. Write 
at once for Free Booklet, Color Card and List of 
Dealers. TRIAL CAN FREE (send 10c. to pay 
postage). Enough for a Chair, Table or Kitchen 
Cabinet. Address: “FLOOR-SHINE” CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Sold by Hale Bros., Agents, San Francisco, 
and A. Hamburger Sons, Los Angeles. 
if you are a dealer write for the Agency. 















teres and should know 
mies about the wonderful 
MARVEL Whirling Spray 
Ww The new Vaginal Syringe. In 
: jection and Suction. 
Safest — Most Con- 







Ask your druggist forit. 

If he cannot supply mi 
MARV accept no 
other, but send stamp for 


illustrated book—sealed. It gives 


full particulars and directions in- ¢ 
valuable to ladies. 
44 E. 284 8T., NEW YORK 





prevents and relieves sour stomach, assists digestion, overcomes 
constipation, and benefits every form of stomach and bowel 
trouble. A mild and pleasant remedy for both children and 
adults. The genuine has been in use since 1772, and the bottle 
is sealed with the old-fashioned British‘‘Inlana Revenue’’stamp, 





of Schieffelin & Co. (agents for the U.S.) guarantees the efficacy 
of this superior remedy. Ask your druggist for the genuine. 





GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 


An ideal, antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Equisitely perfumed. Cures skin 
troubles and keeps the complexion in an excel- 
lent condition. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
per box. T. HOPKINS, proprietor. 


37 Great Jones St., New York City. 


. 4 

Army Auction Bargains 
Tents - $1.90 up Old Pistols 
Rifles = 1.95° $1.75 ° 
ARMY SADDLES 3.00 “ | Cavalry Sabres “ 1.50 “¢ 

“ Bridles - 1.00 “| UNIFORMS “ 1.25 “ 

“  Leggins, pr. .15 “|7 Shot Carbine. “ + 3.50 

1907 MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIC CAT- 
| ALOGUE, 260 large pages, containing thousands of 
beautiful illustratiovs—with wholesale and_retail prices 
of 15 acres GOVT. AUCTION SALE GodD: . 
mai!+d for 15 cents (stamps). 


NCIS BANNERMAN, 591 Broadway, NEW YORE 


MORPHINE 


Opium and Drink Habits. No Mystery—No Decep- 
tion. Positively safe and easy home treatment. Con- 
tinue regular business. Newest booklet gives the 
plain truth in regard to drug treatment. Write for 
it to-day. Sealed booklet and sample free on re- 















quest. 


DR. K. F. PURDY, Suite 55, Mitchell Bidg., 
Houston, Tex. 





(Henry’sCalcined Magnesia’ 





while the wrapper is sealed by a white label in which the ka | 





ustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory (808 


Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 





) Detroit 
‘Engine 


starts without cranking; no 
cams, valves, springs or sprock- 
Only 3 movin: parts, All 


testimonials 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1247 lefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 











WHEN IN BOSTON Stay AT THE 
COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate i 
Long distance telephone in every room. en See, ee eee 


cuisine, 


Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteo 
300 rooms—200 with private baths. aoe 





AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Proprietor. 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 





A HAND BOOK OF 
READY REFERENCE 


FACTS and FORM 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL.B. 


A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual of legal ana business form, 
with tables, weights, measures, rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous infor- 
mation valuable to every one. 

Describes the Banking System of the United States, obligations of landlord and tenant, 
employer and employee, and exposes the numerous swindling schemes worked on the un- 
wary. 


A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever calling, in fees for advice and 
legal forms, in correctly estimating the amount of material required for a building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, lumber, logs, wood, ete.; 
and in‘ computing interest, wages, or the value of anything at any given price. 

SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 

Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind of business letter. How to 
write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, receipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, acknowledgments, 
bills of sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 

How to write all the different forms of endorsements of notes, checks and other negotiable 
business papers. Forms of orders. 


he 


LAWS GOVERNING 


Acknowledgments, agency assignments, 
building and loan associations, collection of 
debts, contracts, interest rates, deeding of 
property, employer and employee, landlord 
and tenant, neighbors’ animals, line fences, 
property, subscriptions, transportation, 
trusts and monopolies, working on Sundays 
and legal holidays, and many other sub- 
jects. 


RULES FOR 


Painting and mixing paints, parliamen- 
tary procedure, governing the finding of 
lost property, shipping, governing chattel 
mortgages, rapid addition and multiplica- 
tion, discounting notes, computing interest, 
finding the contents of pnarrels, tanks, cis- 
terns, cribs, bins, boxes—anything, the 
amount of brick, lime, plaster, lath re- 
quired for building wall or cellar, the num- 
ber of shingles or slats required for roofing, 
and hundreds of other things. 





A Swindling Note—Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date, | promise to pay to John Dawson or 
and _ Seventy-five Dollars (9575) 


order Five Hundred 





or value received, with interest at. seven 


payable at Newton, Kan. 


GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. 


bearer Fifty Dollars when | sell by 
worth of hedge plants 
‘eent. Said Fifty Dollars when due is 





Agent for John Dawson. 


SxkE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION. 





EVERY READER OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY CAN SECURE A COPY OF “FACTS 


AwD FOh..35,” 
ADDRESS TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


A BOvK WORTH $1, BY 


SENDING 30 CEN:S WITH HIS NAME AND 


773 Market street, San Francisco. 
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SAN. FRANCISCO 
TWO YEARS AFTER 


The rebuilding of San Francisco is shown by 
picture and story in the April number of 


Sunset. Magazine 


A magnificent. 53 inch panorama is used for a frontis- 
piece and gives an idea of how the city looks today. 
This is followed by 32 full page pictures in colors showing 
Banks, Business Blocks, Hotels, etc. already completed or 


-in course of construction. 





Also the first. installment. of the 
serial story 


LINN McLEAN 


A stirring story of Western Life 
OWEN WISTER 
Author of ‘‘The Virginian’’ 





Send it to Your Eastern Friends 


Price 15 Cents Postage 4 Cents . 
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Edited by B. O. FLOWER 


THE ARENA 


A Magazine Dealing With the 


Vital Problems of the Hour 





for justice and nobler social conditions. 


can dispense with. 
important papers published in the January, 





A review of the content-matter of THE ARENA for 1907 shows that never in its history has 
it published so many really vital papers or carried on so aggressive and successful a battle 
For 1908 THE 
more effective in its battle for civic righteousness and individual growth and development than 
ever before—a magazine that no man or woman who cares or dares to think will feel he or she 
The following will give an idea of some of the exceptionally strong and 
February and March issues: 


ARENA will be stronger, abler and 





The Story of Rimini. By Prof. Archibald Hen- 
derson, Ph. D. 
The Ultimate Issue Involved in Railroad Acci- 
dents.. By Carl S. Vrooman. 
Inheritance Taxes. By Arthur B. Hayes, Solici- 
tor of Internal Revenue. 
The Personality and the Art of Minnie Maddern 
Fiske. Illustrated. By Kenyon West. 
The Soul of Man in Twentieth-Century Sculp- 
A Study of Mr. Partridge’s Portrait 
Illustrated. By B Flower. 
The Religious and Secular Distinguished. 
Theodore Schroeder. 
Zionism or Socialism: Which Will Solve the 
Jewish Question? By Saul Beaumont. 
The Probable Self-Destruction of the Trusts. 
Phillip Rappaport. 

The Direct Vote System. 
Mackenzie. 

A Possible Way Out. By Hon. Lucius F. C. 
Garvin, Ex-Governor of Rhode Island. 

Co-Operation in Great Britain. By J. C. Gray, 
General Secretary of the Co-operative Union. 

—, Supremacy. By Hon. Walter Clark, 
L.L. Chief Justice of North Carolina. 

By Prof. 


By 


By 


By William Duncan 


The Rimini Story in Modern Drama. 
Archibald Henderson, Ph. D. 


The Ebb of Ecclesiasticism. By George Allen 
England, 

The Peopling of ‘Canada. By Frank Vrooman. 

“The Master Builder.’”” By Wiliam Mailly. 

A Glance at President Rooseveit’s Administra- 
tion and His Personality. By Hon. John D. 
Works. 

Was Mansfield a Genius? By 
macher. 

The Recent Panic and the Present Deadly Peril 
to American Prosperity. By Alfred O. Crozier, 
author of “The Magnet.”’ 

The Life and Art of F. Edwin Elwell. By B. O. 
Flower. Illustrated. 

Co-operation in Great Britain. By J. C. Gray, 
General Secretary of the Co-operative Union. 

Science and The Supernatural. By August F. 
Fehlandat. 

Roosevelt as a Reactionist. 
lyn Rees. 

The Christian Science Concept of God. By Geo. 
H. Moore. 

Sixty Years’ Futile Battle .of Legislation with 
Drink. By Phillip Rappaport. 

Manufacturing Works High School 

Women. By William Thum. 

Popular Rule, or Standard Oil Supremacy: 
Which Shall it Be? By B. O. Flower. 


Harry Wand- 


By George Llewel- 


for Young 





Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, 
Ownership, 


rent cartoons. 128 Pages. 





In addition to the essays THE ARENA is illustrated and contains regular departments: The 
Book Reviews, 
Direct Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best cur- 


Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public 








25 CENTS A COPY. 
50 cents additional for postage 


$2.50 A YEAR. 
to Canada and foreign countries. 





- ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher, 
; 53 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 


I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer : 
February and : 


- to send the December, January, 
: March issues of the ARENA. 

: I enclose $2.50, for which send THE ARENA - 
: for 1908 and the November and December issues - 
- of 1907 to the following address: 


SPECIAL OFFER 





Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money or- 
‘der, stamps or coin, we will send you the Christ- 
*mas number, January, February and March is- 
:sues in order to introduce the magazine. 

Or, to new subscribers, we will send the No- 
:vember and December of 1907 numbers free with 


*" :the twelve months for 1908.for $2.50. 


Fill in the coupon Now, before you mislay this 
: Magazine. 


ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher 
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The ‘“‘WATSON’S MAGAZINE”’ was taken away from its 
editor by an up-to-date re-organization scheme which froze Mr. 
Watson out. 

He at once established two periodicals, of which he is sole 
proprietor. These have now been running more than a year and are 
a SUCCeSS 








The Watson’s 
Weekly 


Jeffersonian 


Jeffersonian 


Magazine 


$1.50 Per Year 
Both Together $2 


Price: 
$1.00 Per Year 























Thomas E. Watson. 


While these have the same purpose, they are wholly different 
in make-up. They make a specialty of explaining and advocating 
true Jeffersonian principles, but they contain choice stories, serials, 
and general literature to interest every member of the family circle. 

At this time, when a Presidential Campaign is opening, and all 
citizens are keenly interested in governmental questions, no one 
should be without the Jeffersonian. 

Address 
THOS. E. WATSON 
Thomson, Ga. 
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The Overland Monthly 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





An Iliustrated Magazine of the West 





Magazine Offers for 1908: 


The prices are for a year’s subscription. 


States or American possessions, and in Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 
Be careful to give names and addresses clearly 


binations may be for one or more persons. 


The prices cover postage anywhere in United 


The magazines in com- 





OUR MAGAZINE LIST 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, Regular Price $1.50 


and fully. 

CLASS A 
N,N ci enss ine dnmenecnceheennes $1.00 
RURTSIe «TEAGUE occ ect ccccccevccces 2.00 

DE A2¢hiGbenees. adcndepacigwade emake 1.00 
Children’s Magazine ...... Kasesesonsees ‘os Bae 
DE Cpdedccincess seneneneoaugenee .00 
TES MOD cccccccccévcccsasnecessoess 1.00 
DE EEE veciseccccsnsédcedocadeoss 1.00 
ME Coecesedecensedces £66060464000608 1.00 
CO Err dds “nedeaeeas 1.00 
DT cackeeweseeace eee Ettscdeneeivns 1.00 
Dn MEE scsacccccnseceubecensethes 1.00 
De CED arcnacksewechosdecneseouscas 1.00 
DE Sctwvanseddamesnnmakh. Qebeemadunkie 1.00 
ee ees rr re ee ares ore 1.50 
ne a eee) fee 1.00 
TOGNSSTOW DERGRMIMO ccccccccccccccccsivcee 1.00 
Woman's Home Companion ............... 1.00 
MEG COME <i ceceaccewnndacescveaceuees 1.00 
CLASS B Regular Price. 
American Magazine with Suburban Life. ? an 
Broadway Magazine .............. eeeeseece 1.50 
ST CE cccstnendensedesdodesed 1.50 
DE. ¢66Ca6CSCR6066 wieekewemeadhnasaees 1.50 
DEE. ctcscehkenaccssae af wok Wadsdceuehet 1.50 
ks ee ere ere ee 3.00 
SEL dcdeteeaane wee ee ey eames 2.00 
EE HED as-ddsesdduccéncecdsaudeeses 1.50 


Regular Price.CLASS C 


Regular Price 


ST | cc Cienccunke -atbeeeceseeenereagnn® $1.80 
BOONES «TRRGIIVOTR occ cc ccccccessncess 3.00 
REAOOBNS CWGERTY) .cccccscccccocscscccs 2.00 
ST EE “cans dncwsdonedion ssawewegaee 3.00 
PE (I sc wavccsdbbatedeadianeaee 3.00 
PL SccceedbecdScces —44'sbsdnebepensecnen Bee 
DE. cnucasGbdesend | 16kenseeeqemniet™ 2.00 
CT - ccccadeetenidéns edo cewsmaneeees 2.50 
Metropolitan (two years) ...........ee00. 3.60 
EEE (Ceevivvaweatnekne Ksnentstiunundbaeane 3.00 
EE SE hha ~ealtinnsandkes oc s-comesulomecnine 2.50 
CLASS D. Regular Price 
San Francisco News Letter .............. $4.00 
I i ah aCe ecb cee nga See gL OO 4.00 
SO SARE iids.ccc.cdaisocedacdasacdes 4.00 
SE ccd cannecenusoedce pen eeeeaes 5.00 
nach a wasn nerkvmensnmaentale 4.00 
EN da Rarcnd oe ® - Srrbsenore nd hsemaate liane 4.00 
DEE:  cswccscandectcadie.  acebmadeasbaaa 4.00 
Ge TE vincscciccacieccancaaeccnnen 5.20 


Make Up Your Own Combinations 


The Overland Monthly and any two of Class 
A, for $2.50. 

The Overland Monthly and any three of 
Class A for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class A 
and one of Class B for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class 
A and one of Class C for $3.50. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class B 
and one of Class C for $4.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class A, $5.00. 


The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class B, $5.50. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and two of Class A, $5.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class C, $6.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
1 of Class A, and 1 of Class B, $6.25. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
1 of Class A, and one of Class C, $6.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
one of Class B and one of Class C, $7.25. 





TheOVERLAND MONTHLY CO., Publishers 


Offices—773 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Will help you to forget your Suspender Troubles 
They Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds 
Made with sliding back, strong non-fraying, 
unbreakable cord ends, sliding cast offs, easily 
adjusted, non-rusting gilt buckles, and web 
that has mors and perrer rvseer than any other 
suspender made. In tient or nEavy weights 
for man or boy. Extra long for big men or 
extra heavy, if you need them, at no extra cost. 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 
WE WILL, POST PAID, FOR 50 CENTS 


HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 2504 Li 1 
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Die in 
open air 
seeking 
water. 


Bis-Kit 


** Gets them all.’’ 
" Has 


cleaned 
out the 
worst 
infested 
‘* gat- 
holes.’’ Ratsandmice leavechoicest food and 
grain for it. Dry, clean ; never leaves a mark, 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS—15c. A BOX. If yours 
hasn’t it, send us 25c. for one box, or 60c. for three 
boxes, express prepaid. Also ask your druggist for 
Yankee Roach Powder or send us 25c.; we'll mail 
direct to you. ‘“‘Never fails.” 

THE RAT BISCUIT CO., Dept. O. M. Springfield, O. 





The Overland Monthly's Big Four 


THE 






















Offers 
Special 
~— Sub’n 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers 


Offices—-778 Market St., San Francisco. 








Overland Monthly 
San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 
Any two magazines in Class A. 


Overland Monthly 

San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 

Any magazine in Class A and any 
in Class B. 


Overland - Monthly 

San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 

Any magazine in Class A and any 
in Class C. 


Overland Monthly 


San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 


Any magazine in Class B and any 
in Class C. 





magazine 


magazine 


magazine 


4 
FOR 
$4.95 


THE 
4 
FOR 
$5.45 


THE 
4 
FOR 
$5.95 


THE 


FOR 
$6.45 
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Masters 


iano 


inP 


ne of the World’ 
1 Music 
ix at Paris 1900 to the Baldw 


Twenty-o 

Most Critica 

including seven pieno-forte manufacturers 
awarded the Grand Pr 


—the Baldwin 


In competition with the famous instruments of the Old World 
triumphantly vindicated its claim to recognition as the modern standard of piano 


excellence. 


No greater tribute was ever paid to artistic merit and true musical quality. 


The Baldwin is the only American piano ever awarded a Grand Prix. 


The Baldwin Go, 





California, San Francisco 


Cor. 


Pacific Coast Headquarters and Salesrooms 
Ave., 


1569 Van Ness 

















